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Picking Peaches in a Georgia Orchard 


The illustration shows a gang of pickers at work in a large archard in Houston county, Ga. 
The trees are headed low and the fruit is picked from the ground. Half-bushel baskets, with handles, 
are used in the orchard. The baskets are strong and firm, and can be handled without danger of 
bruising the fruit. When filled they are set between the rows of trees and are carried to the packing 
shed in wagons. Many peach growers in more northern sections will do well to consider carefully the 
low-headed type of tree and the firm, substantial basket. Much fruit is injured in the orchard before 
it reaches the consumer by being handled in frail, flimsy baskets. The Georgia peach season of 1902 
opens about the second week in June, and will be in full swing the coming week. 
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The Linen industry 


In this country has expanded notably in 
recent years, although still small compared 
with foreign countries. The federal census 
reports 18 establishments engaged in linen 
manufacture, against only five ten years 
earlier and total value of product nearly 
double that of 1890. Until recently attempts 
to establish the industry in the United 
States have been spasmodic and unsuccess- 
ful, owing to many difficulties which have 
not been overcome. 

There is practically no American produc- 
tion of fiber suitable for spinning, manu- 
facturers depending chiefly upon foreign 
importations of the raw material. While 
the prospect is not bright for rapid growth 
of linen manufacturing, there seem to be 
certain fields which can be profitably occu- 
pied notably in making carpet yarn, shoe 
thread, toweling, etc. 
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Georgia Peach Outlook—North Georgia 
peach crop very’ short. Other’ sections 
from most nothing up to full crop. More 
about Ft Valley and Marshallviile than 
any other part of state. New ~ orchards 
fruiting for first time make up some loss 
on old. Ft Valley and Marshallville will 
ship 600 to #00 carloads, and balance of state 
about as many more, or 1200 to 1500, as 
against 2000 last year. Fruit is extra large 
and will ripen five to seven days ahead of 
last year. Sneeds being shipped now and 
some Triumph will begin to move about 
June 5. Main harvest will not begin till 
about June 15. The Hale orchard at Ft 
Valley that shipped 142 carloads last year 
is only orchard in state to promise an in- 
crease this year. It looks now as though 
it would be 10 to 15% ahead of last season. 
All the fruit is fine this year. Many small 
orchards have already been bought up and 
indications now are that alf who want to 
sell at home can do so.—[J. H. Hale. 


Wages of Farm Labor—Investigation un- 
der the auspices of the industrial commis- 
sion show that in the United States, ex- 
clusive of the cotton districts, farm wages 
averaged $23.67 per month, or $284 per year. 
This includes board in most _ instances. 
These rates compare with about $150 for 

yreat Britain, $125 for France, $100 for Hol- 
land, $90 for Germany, $60 for Russia, $50 
for Italy, and $30 for India. A half century 
ago, farm wages in the east approximated 
$9 per month and board, and in the west 
$7 to $8.50, 

Chautauqua Grape Outlook—While there 
has been much talk about the work of the 
grape root worms in the Chautauqua belt, 
farmers are evidently not discouraged and 
are planning to harvest a first-class crop 
this season. Commission merchants are al- 
ready in the field contracting for the fruit. 
Farmers should be on their guard not to 
commit or bind themselves by contract until 
they have determined as closely as possible 
the crop probabilities. 


Fair Prices for Cantaloupes—The first 
shipment of cantaloupes from Florida 
brought in New York markets $5 per crate. 
This is only a fair price for a good product. 
There is not much profit in them at that 
rate to the southern grower after freight 
and commissions are deducted. 

Imports of Eggs for nine months ending 
March 31, 1902, were 166,515 dozen, against 
97,342 same time a year ago. Exports were 
2,311,182 dozen and 2,897,598 dozen respective- 
ly for the same periods. 


Cuban Development—The address of B. 
M. Moller is Columbia, via Nuevitas, Cuba. 
For government documents on Cuba, send 
to the war department, Washington,-D C. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


Agricultural’ papers are a necessity to all 
wide-awake farmers.—[H. P. Bonner, Pen- 
dleton County, Ky. 


I pity the farmer who depends on the 
elevator man to tell him when to sell his 
crop. Yet thousands do.—[D. Ross, Miami 
County, O. 


For caked udder, take pure raw linseed 
oil in the palm of the hand and rub the 
udder or teats thoroughly. One or two ap- 
plications will usually be enough.—[W. E. 
Garfield, Chautauqua County, N Y. 


Farmers should raise more hogs at pres- 
ent prices. I came onto the farm last May. 
I bought all the hogs I could get, which 
was a limited supply, and found they paid 
me well. I am close to town and get much 
refuse from meat shops and swill from pri- 
vate houses. I find it is all right. I cook 
all of my hog feed thoroughly.—[L. C. 
Meacher, Beaver County, Pa. 


I have used gas tar to prevent peach tree 
borers for about 40 years and find it a 
perfect preventive and absolutely safe if 
properly applied. I always apply the tar 
cold and usually mix it half and half with 
raw linseed oil. It spreads better with 
oil in it. There is nothing new about the 
remedy or about it killing trees. Between 
30 and 40 years ago there was a case re- 
ported in American Agriculturist.—[Dr J. 
G. Hollins, Anne Arudel County, Md. 


While the prices of all agricultural and 


horticultural products are much less than 


formerly, the style of living. among farm- 
ers has improved. Many things that were 
formerly unattainable or looked upon as 
luxuries are now in general use. Under 
these circumstances no one can make 
money fast by farming or fruit growing. 
But by the persistent use of the most econ- 
omic methods and application of correct 
business principles, a moderate: competence 
is assured to the industrious farmer or fruit 
grower.—_[W. D. Barns, Orange County, 
N Y. ; 

We who are left on the farm realize 
that the thorough education of our chil- 
dren along agricultural lines is the surest 
way to make them contented to stick to 
the farm. Having four boys of my own, 
I do not want the chance denied them on 
account of lack of room or equipment for 
agricultural education in their own state. 
The state owes farmers a building and 
equipment as good as the best in this coun- 
try. .In fact, we should be the leaders along 
agricultural education in every sense of the 
word.—[Grant G. Hitchings, Onondaga 
County, N Y. 


I have always been a lover of fine trees 
and think that every farmer should plant 
more and more trees each year. In mak- 
ing selection, it is always advisable to get 
the most valuable kind. For instance, in 
Texas, pecan trees should be planted on 
every division line. These trees can be used 
for posts as soon as they are large enough. 
Do not nail the barbed wire directly to the 
trees. Fasten a stall-on the tree by means 
of two ten penny nails, then establish the 
Of course, growing trees can 
be used for posts of barbed wire fences 
only.—[German Fox, Texas. 








“lt POWER PRESS 


The best in a world. Easy to operate, is 
rapid and strong. Three-fourths of al] the 
Hay Presses in use are Dederick’s. We make 
both Steel Case and Wood Frame Bailing 

Presses. Over 150styles. Write 

for catalog giving -description. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
54 Tivoli Street, 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Wagons 


be my for both the man and team. 

The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many. times, because 
of the short lift. are equipped with our fam- 
ous miactwte Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
Wi spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
hite piemory, axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
4000 lbs. Why not get started right by putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write for the catalog. Itis free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,.BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL,’ 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? | ctuws | 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE mape sy 
Fairbanks Seg Gly 


St. Paul 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Morse & Cleveland Omaha 
Cincinnati Denver 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
Louisville San Francisco 
Indianapolis Los Angeles 
St. Lou Portland, Ore. 


























The Gem Full-Circle XIN Baler, lightest, 


*gtrongest, cheapest baler. Made of wrought steel. 
rated’ by. lor 2 horses. 30 inch feed o ening. 


id on 5 days trial, Catalogue 
‘- GEO. ERTEL co., Quincy, ill. 





“LUMBER AT HALF PRICES. 


PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 
Pipe, Machinery and Building 
Supplies in General. 
FREE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WREGKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 











PRIZE GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the erican Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the meth- 
8 and results for a whole season, and reported 
thereon fully in competition for many and large 
prizes, . They represented all grades from the small 
amateuy to .the professional market gardener. ‘This 
unique book summarizes the most useful of all this 
experience. Hach man or woman has definite ideas, 
and is testing them by successful garden practice. 
The very difference in the conditions and methods 
constitutes the particular value of the chapters, 
Since readers everywhere will find that some at 
least of the descriptions are particularly adapted to 
their needs. Most important of all, every line is 
from actual experience. The result is a mine and 
treasure-house of garden practice. Careful editing 
has put this mass of experience into available, use- 
ful and fascinating form. The chapters tell the 
story of the contest, describe the ‘grand prize gar- 
dener’s methods, gardening for profit, good farm 
ens, the home acre, town and city gardens, 
experimental gardening, ‘methods under glass, suc- 
cess with specialties, prize flowers and fruits. les- 
sons from -winners, success in town or city, ferti- 
lized rdens, gardening by women, boys and girls, 
irrigation, secrets. 
Iilustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in 


cloth, Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Early Melons—Watermelons from Flori- 
da arrived in Chicago, May 27, the earliest 
date ever recorded for watermelons in this 
market. They retailed at 50 cents each. 


Albany, 4. ¥. 
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Volume 69 
The Great Value of Co-operative Buying 





Is seen in the development of the farmers’ 
clubs of Long Island. These organizations 
are simply associations of farmers for the 
purpose of buying fertilizers and other 
heavy supplies upon the most favorable 
terms. One of the most successful is the 
club at Southold, which has been in exist- 
ance some 20 years and 


American Aoriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


For Week Ending June 14, 1902 


partly from the belief that a fertili- 
zer higher in phosphoric: acid could be 
used for one year without detriment 
to the crop. The price paid by the 


farmers was $19.85 for the 3, 10 and 3 goods, 
and $26.75 for the 4.85, 8 and 8 A cauli- 
flower fertilizer analyzing ammonia 6%, 
phosphoric acid 8% and potash 5% was also 
bought ‘largely and sold the same as the 








gradually expanded un- * 
til it mow almost Fe 
monopolizes the fertili- : 
zer trade of its neigh- 
borhood. Henry Kaelin, 
the purchasing agent, 
gives the following facts 
as to its management. 
The membership fee is 
25 cents per year and 
the cost of admintration 
does not exceed $25 per 
year, the purchasing 
agent being paid for his 
services by a tax of 25 
cents per ton on fertiliz- 
ers which is included in 
the price paid by farm- 
ers. 

All matters pertaining 
to fertilizers are in the 
hands of a committee of 
prominent farmers, who 
determine not only the 
analyses of the fertili- 
zers desired but also 
specify the particular 
materials of which these 
fertilizers shall be made 
and the formulas to be 
used. Bids are then so- 
licited from responsible 
manufacturers, al- 
though of late years this 
has not been done by 
this club, as they have 
been satisfied with the 
goods received and 
prices, but in this case 
the manufacturer must 
meet the price at which 
similar fertilizers are 
supplied to other nearby 
clubs which do _ solicit 
bids. The Southold club 
insists on fertilizers 
ammoniated with fish, 
as it is believed this 
material is the most 
congenial to their par- 
ticular soil; phosphoric 
acid is derived from 
dissolved S C rock and 
potash from the mu- 
riate. Two formulas for 
potatoes are used, one 
containing ammonia 3%, 
av phosphoric acid 10% 
and potash 3% The 
others nitrogen 4%, av 
phosphoric acid 8% and 
potash 8%. Formerly 
this fertilizer contained 
but 4% ammonia, but 
last year it was changed 
to 4% nitrogen, which is 
equivalent to 4.85% of 
ammonia, as many 
farmers helieve a larger 
quantity of ammonia 
is necessary. 

However, a 





large re A 


quantity of the 3, 10 and 
3 fertilizer was used last 
year, partly because of 
its cheapness 


and 
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RIDING NEAR WASHINGTON 
Latest photograph of Pres Roosevelt. Copyrighted, 1902, by Clinedinst, Washington, D C 
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4.85, 8 and 8 goods, $26.75. These prices 
include the 25 cents paid the purchasing 
agent for his services. A discount of 50 
cents per ton is allowed on all advance 
payments made before January 15 and of 
25 cents on all before March 15; those 
paying on delivery pay the contract price. 
No credit is given, except when the pure 
chasing agent pays personally and grants 
a short accommoation 
at his own risk. 

The manufacturer dee 
livered the fertilizers inj 
car lots, freight paid, at 
any railroad _ station 
named by the club, the 
farmers taking it from 
the points most convene 
ient to the farms. The 
terms on which the club 
buys are cash in 30 days 
with 10% of price with- 
held until analyses are 
received from the exper- 
iment _ stations. The 
manufacturer makes 
good any shortage more 
than half of 1%, but any 
excess of the stipulated 
analysis is not paid for, 
but accrues to the bene- 
fit of the club. There is 
rarely any trouble about 
analyses, as the manue 
facturers meet them 
closely. 

Fertilizer supply is a 
matter of great impor- 
tance because of the 
enormous quantities 
consumed. The amount 
purchased when the 
Southold club was first 
organized, 20 years ago, 
was less than $3000; but 
of late years it has in- 
creased by leaps and 
bounds. In 1900 pur- 
chases amounted to $51,- 


505, in 1901 to $75,000, 
which represented al- 
most 3000 tons. The 


present year it was fully 
as much. Some members 
use from 30 to 40 tons 
annually and many 20 
tons. A purchase of 
seven or eight tons is 
small for a side farm, 
and very few are made, 

In some cases a farm~ 
er buys of the club to 
the extent of his cash 
and then gets more on 
credit from local fertile 
izer agents. In conse- 
quence of the enormous 
quantities bought by the 
club, the local agents 
have a-hard time, being 
limited in most cases to 
selling to farmers who 
must buy on time; and 
the price at which time 
sales are made is af- 
fected by the club 
prices, and represents a 
very small margin of 
profit. Farmers using 
75 to 100 tons often buy 
direct of manufacturers 
for cash at prices identi- 
cal with the club price. 
The Southold club also 
sells seed potatoes and 

[To Page 779.] 
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Successful Warfare Against Chinch Bugs. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 


Losses caused annually by chinch bugs 
vary greatly, but it usually appears every 
season throughout the central western 
states. It is generally distributed and its 
habits of feeding make it one of the hard- 
est pests to combat. Losses in the central 
states some years have been _ $20,000,000, 
while throughout its range $100,000,000 would 
not cover the annual damage. There are 
no reliable natural enemies that keep the 
pest in check. Farmers must therefore re- 
sort to mechanical measures for its de- 
etruction. The adult insect usually spends 
its winters in tufts of grass and other suit- 
able places. Orchard grass is a favorite. 
It appears early in the spring, takes flight 
and deposits its eggs largely in wheat 
fields. The first brood usually matures the 
latter part of June and migrates from 
wheat, after it is cut, to adjoining fields 
of oats, millet, corn, grass and other crops. 
Most of the insects travel on foot during 
this period. 

Grain or grass in the vicinity of infested 
wheat must be protected, if the ground is 
reasonably dry, by making several furrows 
around the field. The ground should be 
harrowed and pulverized finely so that a 
furrow 6 or 8 inches deep can be opened 
with a single shovel plow, in which can be 
dragged a smooth log 10 to 12 inches in di- 
ameter, until the furrow is finely dusted 
on both sides. If the ground is not perfect- 
ly dry several parallel furrows should be 
made. As the bugs travel on foot, they fall 
into these furrows and are unable to crawl 
out on account of the dust crumbling under 
their feet. A large bulk of the insects, par- 
ticularly the young, are destroyed by the 
intense heat of the furrow and dust. If the 
weather is cool and the furrows are some- 
what damp, it may be necessary to drag the 
log or block back and forth several times 
during the day to destroy them. 

Another method must be used when the 
ground is too wet for the furrow system. 
This can be accomplished by pouring a 
narrow, continuous stream of common gas 
or coal tar on the surface of the ground. 
It is repulsive to the insects and they will 
crawl to it, but will not cross it unless 
there is an opening, or some foreign sub- 
stances like a spear of grass or straw cross- 
ing it. The insects can be trapped by mak- 
ing holes with an ordinary post-hole digger 
at various intervals along the tar line. The 
insects will tumble into these, where they 
can be destroyed by pouring in a small 
quantity of water and kerosene. When the 
bugs get on young corn they can be de- 
stroyed by spraying with a solution of 10 to 
12% kerosene emulsion, using about a tea- 
cupful to each hill. This can be done suc- 
cessfully, as I demonstrated the practical 
use of these methods in Illinois on a grain 
farm in 1895. A 40-acre field of corn, bor- 
dered on three sides by wheat and oats, was 


saved by using the furrow, tar and kero-- 


sene method. 


Corn Smut and Control. 


PROF J. C. ARTHUR, INDIANA EXPER STA. 


The habits of the fungus are readily de- 
scribed. The spores, composing the black 
powder, are capable of growth as soon as 
ripe, but for the most part do not grow 
until June, or later, of the year following. 
They grow best in a nutrient solution, such 
as the drainings from rich soil, or barnyard 
manure, and consequently it is the smut 
masses that fall to the ground in the field 
and are not wholly plowed under, or are 
distributed in yards where cattle are fed 
dry stalks, that chiefly furnish material for 
the spread of the disease. 

When the spores germinate they produce 
a white mold-like growth of limited extent, 
on which are borne minute, colorless, sec- 
ondary spores. If the fungous filaments are 
submerged, the secondary spores are 
formed sparingly, but when they develop 


in moist air these spores are produced in 
the greatest profusion. It is the aerial, sec- 
endary spores that are the direct source of 
infection. They are carried about by air 
currents, and falling upon the moist sur- 
face of any part of the corn plant, not too 
mature, grow into the plant and cause 
smut pustules, followed rapidly by forma- 
tion of smut. The reproduction of the fun- 
gus is very rapid. 

A concise statement regarding present 
knowledge cf the action of corn smut upon 
animals would be, that it is a highly nu- 
tritive food, quite harmless, except when 
eaten in excessive amounts, and then only 
rarely. The small quantity of a narcotic- 
like substance which it contains may un- 
der all ordinary circumstances be ignored. 

From a knowledge of the life history of 
the corn smut fungus, only two courses 
seem open at present for controlling or 
stamping ,tt the disease. One course is to 
protect the crop by some method of spray- 
ing, so that floating spores may be killed 
when they come in contact with the corn 
plant. That it is possible to greatly di- 
minish the amount of smut liable to occur 
in a field by repeated spraying with some 
copper compound, like bordeaux mixture, 
has been amply proved by trial. But it is 
an expensive and cumbersome method, in- 
capable of protecting the ears from smut, 
because it is not wise to spray the silks 
when in a receptive condition, and conse- 
quently is a method never likely to come 
into general use. 

The other course is to remove the source 
of infection by gathering the smut pustules 
before they break and seatter spores, and 
to thoroughly destroy them. If the smut 
masses are gathered from the. fields of 
growing corn two or three times during the 
season, beginning in July, and the gath- 
erings burned or plunged into boiling water, 
the injury from smut in the present crop 
and especially in subsequent ones must be 
greatly lessened or entirely removed. The 
wider the extent of country over which this 
method is pursued, the more permanent and 
complete will be the benefit. By employing 
boys or other cheap labor, the method is 
made financially profitable. 


Extending Promising Grains and Fruits. 


ERNST A. BESSEY. 


During the past year the department of 
agriculture has had two agricultural ex- 
plorers in foreign countries. One of these, 
Dr Seaman A. Knapp, who has just re- 
turned after a nearly nine months’ absence 
from this country, has been making a study 
of the rice industry in Japan, China, the 
Philippines and India, as well as points in 
Burmah:and Siam and the straits settle- 
ments. He did not confine his investiga- 
tions, however, to the rice industry alone, 
but also studied other industries in the 
countries visited, with especial reference to 
their bearing upon the agricultural condi- 
tions and problems in the south. 

Dr Knapp selected as a resuit of his ob- 
servations and inquiries about 15 varieties 
which he deemed worthy of trial in this 
country. He purchased small amounts of 
these and they will be grown under the 
supervision of the department in order to 
determine their adaptability to American 
conditions. If they prove satisfactory seed 
will be distributed to a limited extent to 
careful growers, next year. No general dis- 
tribution, of course, can be made this 
spring. " 

The other explorer, David G. Fairchild, 
returned last September from a trip, last- 
ing a year, through Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Tunis, Algeria 
and Spain. In Austria he obtained, among 
other things, the famous Hanna barley and 
the Maliner horse-radish that were dis- 
tributed last year. In Egypt he procured 
the best varieties of date palms grown 
there, while in Algeria he turned his at- 
tention to the macaroni wheats. Of these 
latter, with the aid of C. S. Schofield, also 
of the department of agriculture, he pur- 


OUR BIG CEREAL CROPS 


chased for the department several hundred 
bushels. The date palms were placed in 
the date garden at Tempe, Ariz, where in 
the course of three or four years they will 
begin to produce suckers by means of 
which they are propagated. The wheats 
were distributed in part last fall and the 
remainder this spring, in the southern and 
northern parts of the great plains, respec- 
tively. 

In Spain, Mr Fairchild procured budwood 
of the choice varieties of almonds, includ- 
ing the famous Jordan, which is imported 
in the kernel in large quantities. Owing to 
the small quantity obtainable it was impos- 
sible to make a general distribution. The 
acions were accordingly sent to but a few 
points, with the aim of obtaining in the 
course of a year or two enough grafting 
wood to enable those favorably situated for 
almond growing to obtain scions. 


Provide Some Catch Crop. 


Nearly every season there is a time when 
supplementary feed is necessary for live 
stock. To provide this is not always easy 
when the amount of land available is lim- 
ited. Where small grain is raised, it is 
easily possible to secure a lot of forage by 
sowing seeds of various crops on land which 
has been in rye, barley, wheat or even oats. 
The early grain crops are taken off the 
ground, usually by July 1, in central lati- 
tudes, and much earlier further south, say 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas. Where 
this is done the ground can be at once 
plowed and seeded to some forage crop. 

LATE CORN. 

Possibly nothing is better or surer than 
to plant sweet corn or any ordinary field 
corn for supplementary feed. It frequently 
happens that corn will mature when plant- 
ed as late as July 4 in the latitude of cen- 
tral Illinois. However, if it,does not ma- 
ture it will furnish a large amount of feed 
before frost. Sweet corn will develop more 
rapidly than field corn and can be depended 
upon for young stock and for dairy cows. 
Plant this corn with a drill the same as in 
spring, giving it one or two cultivations, 
and if the season is at all favorable, from 
six to ten tons of green forage per acre 
can be secured. 

SORGHUMS. 

The ordinary sweet sorghum planted at 
this time as a catch crop is frequently very 
satisfactory. The same is true of kafir corn 
in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. This 
can be drilled at the rate of ten to 15 pounds 
of seed per acre, or the seed can be put on 
broadcast, the amount frequently reaching 
100 pounds per acre, although smaller quan- 
tities are usually sufficient. One reader re- 
ports having used 150 pounds, but such 
heavy seeding is seldom necessary. Cut 
and use as desired, care being taken not to 
allow animals to graze on second growth 
sorghum, as it is liable to cause loss. 

; RAPE. 

This crop can be seeded any time during 
the summer on land well prepared for the 
purpose. As our readers well know, it be- 
longs to the cabbage family and the seed 
resembles cabbage seed to a certain extent. 
The Dwarf Essex variety is the only one to 
sow. If it is broadcasted, use four to five 
pounds per acre, but if seeded in drills two 
pounds is sufficient. If broadcasted, the 
seed can be covered with a harrow. Where 
the ground is moist, sowing in drills is ad- 
visable. Rape is especially valuable for 
sheep and hogs, although cattle and horses 


‘learn to eat it. It can be used as pasture 


or as a soiling crop. Rape has been grown 

in connection with sorghum as a catch crop 

and the combination is very satisfactory. 
RYE. 

As frequently noted in these columns, 
winter rye can be sown for a pasture crop 
at almost any season of the year. If seeded 
directly after harvest, provided there is 
moisture enough to germinate and start the 
seed, it can be grazed and furnishes a great 
deal of green feed. In some very favorable 











seasons it grows high enough during the 


fall to be used as a soiling crop, 
this must not be depended upon. It is 
chiefly valuable for pasture. Sow with a 
drill at the rate of four or five pecks per 
acre; if the seed is broadcasted, use six 
pecks. If desired for pasture alone, keep 
enough stock on to prevent jointing. 


although 


MILLET. 

very satisfactory as catch 
many places are used quite 
If the weather is quite dry 
are sown, growth is slow, but 
they will develop and 
furnish much feed. They grow well on the 
loose prairie soils and can be pastured at 
almost any stage of growth. Prepare the 
soil as for wheat and sow, preferably 
broadcast, although in some cases drills 
have been used with good results. For soil- 
ing, two to four pecks of seed per acre is 
sufficient, but when wanted for pasture a 
little more is required, say four to five. 
When desired for pasture see that it is kept 
sufficiently short to prevent jointing. When 
it grows rank and coarse it is not a satis- 
factory feed. Occasionally the crop may be 
harvested as hay. 


Millets 
crops and 
extensively. 
when they 
if at all seasonable, 


are 
in 





Harvesting the Winter Wheat Crop. 





In the latitude of the Ohio river valley 
winter wheat harvest begins about June 20 
during an early season and a little later if 
the season is backward. Farther south it 
begins earlier and farther north it continues 
well through July. The exact time of cut- 
ting will depend upon the condition of the 
crop and every farmer must determine this 
for himself. If the grain is to be cut with the 
binder, most farmers prefer to begin when 
the kernel is in the stiff dough stage. If 
the crop could all be cut at once it might 
pay to let it get a little riper before com- 
mencing operations, but unless the binder is 
started early, the last cuttings will shatter 


badly. The loss from shattering would be 
much greater than the possible decrease 


in weight from early cutting. 

Where the binder is used, provision 
should be made to cut and shock the grain 
as rapidly as possible. To do this, have a 
change of horses handy so that the team 
can be relieved every hour or two. This is 
especially necessary in hot weather. If a 
barrel of water is taken to the field or 
some provision made for watering the 
horses two or three times during each half 
day, the animals will do much more work, 
besides being much more comfortable. The 
cost of harvesting will depend upon the 
price of twine, the cost of farm labor, etc. 
An ordinary farmer, under average condi- 
tions, can harvest and stack his grain for 
$1.25 to $2 per acre. A binder, with plenty 
of horses to change, can cut and bind 15 
to 20 acres a day. Of course if the ground 
is soft and anything delays the driver, this 
much is not possible. The average is prob- 
ably around 12 or 13 acres. 


SHOCKING THE GRAIN. 


Great care should be used in shocking, so 
that the grain will dry out thoroughly and 
yet not be exposed and bleach. In many 
places the earliest cuttings are worked in 
low shocks by placing two bundles side by 
side and standing them half a dozen pairs 
in a line. This method of shocking favors 
rapid drying out, but the heads of wheat 
being uncovered are apt to be injured by 
the weather, and the quality of the crop 
lowered. When the grain is well ripened, 
standing up 12 bundles in a circular shock 
and then breaking two bundles at _ the 
bands and placing them on top as cap 
sheaves, is a favorite and very satisfac- 
tory method of working. Of course the top 

cap sheaf is exposed to the w eather, but all 
the others are protected. 

Threshing from the shock is very com- 
mon and in many respects is the most eco- 
nomical. The drawback is that a large 
number of men are required at one time, 


but if the threshing is done in the field the 








FARM AND BARN 


‘wheat can be handled at a 
pense by this method. 

Where it seems best to 
wheat, begin operations just as soon as the 
shocks are thoroughly dry. This can be 
determined by examination. If the season 
is dry, and rainfall not frequent, stacking 
can sometimes begin a week or ten days 
after cutting. If the grain is cut on the 
green order and the weather happens to be 
damp part of the time, stacking must be 
delayed. 

In the round stack, as in fact any kind of 
Stacking, the main point to be observed is 
to keep the middle high and solid, so that 
when outside bundles are laid down, the 
butts will be considerably lower than the 
heads. When the stack settles, this inclina- 
tion will be increased, as the outside being 
trambled less will settle most rapidly. If 
some little care is taken to select uniform 
bundles for the two outside layers and the 
middles have been kept high and solid, the 
stacks will be practically safe. They will 
withstand heavy rain storms and the wheat 
will keep perfectly. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that occasionally a driving 
rain storm occurs, which will penetrate any 
kind of a stack and injure the quality of 
the grain. It is customary to place four 
round stacks together. 

If ricks are decided upon, it is usually 
the custom to stand them north and south. 
Place two stacks side by side with just space 
enough between to admit the threshing ma- 
chine. The idea that each small grain stack 
must have a foundation beneath it is all 
right where small quantities are stacked, 
but if care is taken in starting the stack 
to have nothing but the butts touch the 
ground, there need be no loss of grain 
whatever. Always place the stacks on a 
high, dry spot, where there is no danger 
of water collecting. 

In threshing from the shock, take partic- 
ular pains to .have enough men and teams 
to keep the machine going continuously. 
Of course the number will depend upon the 
distance the grain must be hauled. Ordi- 
narily six wagons and nine men will keep 
a threshing machine busy. If the threshing 
is in the barn lot and the grain must be 
transported from a distant field, more men 
and teams will be required. 


minimum ex- 


stack 
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Ayrshire Breeders’ Year Book—The Ayr- 
shire breeders’ association have recently is- 
sued their year book for 1902 containing the 
proceedings of their annual meeting, recent 
milk and butter records and general infor- 
mation about Ayrshires and other points of 


interest to breeders of these cattle. Those 
who desire a copy shoui¢ write Sec C. M, 
Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 








$5, 000 Reward. 


Anybody can secure that amount 
who will prove that any letter or 
endorsement which we publish i in 
¢ any way, relative to the merits of 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


is spurious or untruthful. It needs 
nothing but the truth to supportit. It 
is undoubtedly the best veterinary 
remedy known to man. 
Used and Endorsed by Adams 
. Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 


—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 


E’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills eae Our 100-page book, 


“Veterinary Experience. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tutile’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 
HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
CECOR ATION) ee AasEs 





No disks to bother with 
and wash, Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter Baa The best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of —— each year. 
Five sizes—$50 each. 

Valuable book a i 
A nw nds Soy» tlm tame 
Sharples Co., P,M Sharples, 

hicago, lil. West t Chester, Pa 








Runs lighter, skims 
closer, cleans easier, 
simplest and most 
durable—the 


NATIONAL 


_ HAND SEPARATOR 


= by shi 

la free, a National Hand 
" Separator on ten days trial. 
Send for it and work it a 
third of a month—ifit don’t 
keep our promises, return 
at our expense. Write 
or full particulars. 

NATIONAL DAIRY 




















—E— NO SPAVINS 


. The worst possible spavin can be curedin 

45 minutes. Ria Curbs and ts 

just as quick. Not painful and never has 

failed, etailed information about 

new method sent free to horse owners. 
Wr te today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 

Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
































Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indi fon Cure. A veter- 

nary 6) ¢ for Wind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Strong recom- 
mends. ean. ealers, 


“HORSE REMEDY CO. 
(21) Teledo, Obie. 
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meHighest Price 


for butter, cheese, cream or even 
milk results from perfect flavor. 
That calls for — cooling and 
aeration. Itis only possibile with 


THE IDEAL 


~. Milk Cooler. 


It takes out all animal Theat and odor, or odor resulting 
from feed or stabling, instantly. Leaves a sweet. pure, 
long- seeming earaed —s — is simple, stro 
durable an o—-. Every dairyman shou 
useit. This is Bes true of creamery and cheese 
factory patrons. Write for circulars and prices. 


OAKES & BURGER, 21 Main St., Cattaraugus, NY. 









= Glass MilkJars 


Best way for marketing milk satisfactory 

to dealer and customers. Use “Bestov” 
Glass Milk Jars. They save driver's 
time and do away with waste in meas- 
uring out milk in the wagon. Cheaper in 
the long run than tin cans. Send for cata- 
logue of “Bestov” dairy supplies. 


Dairymen’s Supply Company, 
Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Care of Milk During Hot Weather. 


PROF A. L. HAECKER. 


The effect that heat or warm weather 
produces on milk is mainly in the develop- 
ment of certain forms of bacteria that are 
naturally present within it. It necessarily 
demands much special care to keep milk in 
good condition while the weather is warm, 
and the milk producer is the man that will 
have to make the effort. Starting with the 
cows, a cow in good health will produce 
as good milk in hot weather as in cold, but 
the outside conditions surrounding her are 
much more favorable for milk souring or 
spoiling while the weather is warm than 
when cold. 

PREVENT CONTAMINATION. 

To avoid unnecessary contamination or 
source of infection is the first step to take 
and this can only be accomplished through 
clean, sanitary methods in every phase of 
milk production. First, if possible it is bet- 
ter to have milk-producing cows on pasture 
than confined in barn. The pasture is nat- 
urally free from any bacteria, being well 
disinfected by nature’s sunshine and weath- 
er, while the barn is liable to be heavily 
charged with spores and other minute dust 
particles carrying germs of various kinds. 
The milk pails can be so covered as to pre- 
vent the entrance of much material that 
would naturally fall from the udder and 
sides of the animal. Better still, if the flies 
are not too bad, it is a good plan to milk 
the cows out of doors.. I believe this is one 
reason why we hear so much about bad 
milk nowadays, while our forefathers made 
very few complaints. The old-fashioned 
cow was.generally milked under a large tree 
or in a rail fence corner, where stable fumes 
were unknown. A certain amount of souring 
bacteria lodge within the lower duct of the 
teat and if the first two or three streams be 
milked upon the ground or in-a separate 
vessel, a large amount of the contamina- 
tion will be removed. In this way it has 
been found that milk will keep from one to 
two or even five hours longer than where 
all the milk is saved. 

After the milk has been drawn from the 
cow, two legitimate methods remain for 
keeping it, as follows: Heat, and cooling 
and aerating. With heat we have pasteur- 
izing and sterilizing, which are all right 
and most excellent methods, but not al- 
ways practicable nor desirable. Where 
milk is obtained from a good, healthy ani- 
mal, it is better to keep it by airing and 
cooling than by pasteurizing and sterilizing; 
that is, for milk consumption. For butter 
or cheesemaking, pasteurizing will do, or 
where the milk is known to be or thought to 
be infected it would be perhaps well to pas- 
teurize. 

The quicker the milk is cooled and aired, 
the better it will be and keep. There are 
on the market many good coolers and aer- 
ators, which answer very well. Home- 
made coolers are often met with and are 
perhaps somewhat cheaper than those on 
the market. Any arrangement whereby the 
milk will flow in a thin sheet over a cold 
surface will answer the purpose of a cooler 
and aerator. It is important, however, to 
have all parts in which the milk comes in 
contact so arranged that they can be 
washed readily and disinfected with scald- 
ing water. Coolers connected with cold 
water should be so arranged that the wa- 
ter will flow through them rather than 
stand, but where ice water or ice is used 
this would not be necessary. 

Many consumers of milk are careless with 
their product in allowing it to stand in 
warm rooms or in close vessels or in re- 
frigerators containing other material, such 
as onions, with strong odors, etc, and thus 
spoiling the milk after it has been deliv- 
ered to them in good condition by the milk 
producer. This perhaps causes more trou- 
ble and is a greater influence to promote 
drugging milk than any other source. For 
example, a milkman leaving a bottle of 
good, pure milk at such a place will lose 
his trade for the reason that his milk 


“soured,” while it was perhaps not his fault: 
Thus a good many milkmen are driven to 
drug their milk in order to hold their trade, 
by a class of people who are careless in 
handling the milk after delivery. 

Every milk consumer should know that 
milk naturally will sour, but of course it 
should not sour too soon after milking. Milk 
handled in a clean, sanitary way from 
healthy cows should keep from 24 to 36 
hours at a temperature of 75 degrees. 
Where milk is produced for the creamery or 
cheese factory or for the production of but- 
ter, it is quite important to have it well 
cared for from the start. When separated 
immediately after milking, the cream 
should be treated as the milk, that is, 
cooled and aired at once and kept cool un- 
til it is allowed to ripen for churning. The 
separator itself will largely benefit the 
cream, but still not enough to make aerat- 
ing unnecessary. Much has been said and 
written regarding the care of milk, but I 
fully believe that not half as much of this 
urging has been done as should be or per- 
haps will be, before the proper methods are 
used. 


Growing Hegs in the West. 


J. M. JOHNSON, ILLINOIS. 


Growing hogs and fattening them for 
market are two very different occupations. 
The producing of pigs to weigh 75 to 100 
pounds is a business in itself, while the 
fattening of hogs is also a separate line of 
the live stock industry. The farmer must 
be the judge of how much and what kinds 
of feed to give his pigs in making them 
weigh 75 to 100 pounds. They must not be 
overfed. They must be fed regularly morn- 
ing and evening. He can soon teach them 
to eat up clean everything given at one 
feed. If they are overfed they will not be 
thrifty and are susceptible to various dis- 
eases. 

In feeding for size, give muscle forming 
foods from the very beginning so that a 
large frame will be built up. After the 
pigs weigh 75 to 100 pounds, which they 
should at four or five months old, give 
them all the feed they will eat until they 
are eight or nine months old, at which time 
they will weigh from 300 to 350 pounds. 


Progressive Oxford-Down Breeders—The 
American Oxford-Down record association 
will offer $30 in special prizes to Oxford- 
Down sheep at each state and provincial 
fair in the United States and Canada where 
the Oxford .breed is allowed a separate 
class in 1902; also $300 at the international 
live stock exposition in Chicago next De- 
cember. The new record book, volume 8, 
has been received, and volume 9 will be 
closed July 1. Pedigrees sent to the as- 
sociation after that date will be held over 
for volume 10. W. A. Shafor is secretary 
of the association at Hamilton, O. 


A Cow’s Feed—During a year an average 
1000-pound cow will eat two tons hay and 
one ton of feed, besides pasture. This con- 
tains about $11.80 worth of nitrogen, $5.52 
of potash and $1.66 of phosphoric acid, a 
total of $18.98. Under the most favorable 
conditions it will not be possible to recover 
more than three-fourths of this in the ex- 
crements, and usually one-half is as much 
as is obtained. This means a yearly loss 
to the farm in plant food of from $4.75 to 
$9.48 per cow, or for ten cows $47.50 to $94.90. 
If all or much of the grain is purchased, 
the loss will be made good. 


Shade for Hogs—Be sure and have a plot 
of trees in the pasture for hogs to lie under 
during the hot months. If trees are not 
available, put up a low board shed open on 
at least three sides. This will prevent much 
suffering and the hogs will do m@mch better. 
A shadeless pasture from 10 to 3 o’clock on 
a hot summer’s day is the very worst 
Place for hogs. 


When Pressing Cheese great care should 
be taken to have them perfectly straight 
and uniform in size. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Poultry for Profit. 
Raising Broilers on a Small Scale. 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, MICHIGAN. 


When we started in the poultry business 
we made one big mistake, we wanted to 
raise broilers on such a scale that the loca- 
tion of the plant and our own knowledge of 
the business soon brought us to a stop. A 
brooder house 135 feet long and 14 feet 
wide was built and fitted up with a pipe 
system. Sixty feet of this building was 
used the first year in connection with two 
incubators. We had very fair success, but 
being so far from a broiler market, to- 
gether with depending on store eggs to fill 
the machines, the profit was so small that 
the broiler idea was abandoned the follow- 
ing summer. 

The brooders were cut down to 39 feet, 
the pipe system and heater being retained. 
The remainder of the house was divided 
into 10 10-foot pens. In these pens were 
put 250 hens purchased from farmers and 
the eggs sold from them showed a nice 
profit at the end of the second year. We 
then purchased a breeding pen of single 
comb white Leghorns and raised a nice 
flock of young stock. We are now in our 
third year and have added four new laying 
houses. The market egg trade is good and 
the balance shows on the right side of the 
ledger. 

The brooder house, a part of which is 
illustrated, is run from November till June, 
for some Indiana customers pay prices that 
warrant it. The chicks are left in the 
machine for 72 hours and then moved to 
the pipe brooders. They are fed a chick 
food every three hours until three weeks 
old. They then get corn, wheat, oats, etc, 
until fully feathered, when they are re- 
moved to outdoor brooders in an orchard. 
The cockerels are removed as soon as the 
sex can be distinguished and sold as broil- 
ers, only the best ones being retained for 
breeders. 


The Use of Trap Nests. 


The trap nest is valuable to fanciers who 
wish to follow line breeding or those who 
have a limited number of choice fowls from 
which they wish to establish a pedigree 
strain. It is the favorite device of the man 
who has a desire to bring up a strain of 
phenomenal layers, and also useful to ex- 
perimenters who need to determine the re- 
sults of certain crossings or matings. A 
comprehensive series of experiments with 
trap nests of. different makes has been tried 
by the Rhode Island experiment station 
and the results of the same are given by 
Thomas H, Taylor, Jr, in the 14th annual 
report. He concludes that for poultrymen 
and those having large flocks that the trap 


BROODING PEN AND PLYMOUTH ROCK CHICKS, 




















A SERVICEABLE CHICKEN COOP. 


One of the best coops we have seen is 
here illustrated. It was made by G. W. 
Veditz of Colorado, in American Agricultu- 
rist’s poultry contest. The coop is well made 
of inch boards, about 20 inches square, 16 
inches high behind and 20 inches in front. 
It has a front board, to protect the hen 
from the sun, which lets down at night and 
keeps out all vermin. Above this board 
is an opening covered with wire netting to 
let in light and air. 





nest is not desirable because of the time re- 
quired to look after it. He says: 

Although it is possible by the use of trap 
nests to determine the number of eggs laid 
by individual hens, the impracticability of 
their use on a large scale is evident since 
the expense of attending them overbal- 
ances, in a business sense, the results ob- 
tained. In all the tests it was found neces- 
sary to look at the nests during the busy 
laying season at least five times per day, 
and if a hen had laid each time it took con- 
siderably more than the “one minute a 
day”’ claimed by more than one of the in- 
ventors to release the hen and credit the 
egg to her account. 

In looking after 20 pens of about five 
hens each it took on the average 15 minutes 
each time, or 1% hours per day. A person 
keeping 500 fowls would therefore use 
about six hours a day in determining how 
many eggs each hen was laying. ‘This time 
could often be used to better advantage in 
giving the hens better care and in looking 
after other details. The poultryman wish- 
ing to use trap nests will do well to consult 
with persons already using them, and con- 
struct his own to suit his purpose; for any- 
one with ingenuity can construct a trap 
nest as good and better than many we 
have seen, 





Millet Seed for Poultry—This is particu- 
larly valuable for young chicks because it 
furnishes small seeds :that keep them busy 
scratching a long time. They get an abun- 
dance of exercise without overloading their 
crops. There are several kinds of millets 
which can be grown for poultry food. Prob- 
ably, the best, at least the most produc- 
tive, is the Japanese . barnyard- millet 
(Panicum crus-galli), which yields at the 
rate of 75 to 90 bushels seed per acre on 
good, strong corn land. . The Japanese fox- 
tail millet (Chaetochloa italica) will produce 
50 or 60 bushels seed per acre on land. that 
would produce that much corn. 


The Extra Profit—If a hen lays an egg a 
week, the yeaf through, it will just about 
pay for her feed, and every extra egg will 
yield a profit: The*hen, therefore, that lays 
three eggs a week will pay double the profit 
of the one that produces but two eggs. 


To Make Whitewash Adhere to.plank 
fences and. walls of - buildings, mix ‘the 
‘ime with buttermilk instead of water.—[T. 
E. Richey, Kentucky. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Are So Much Better Than 


OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE.—They are constructed after the 
“Alpha” Disc and “Split Wing” patents, which can- 
not be used by any other manufacturer and which 
enable De Laval machines to skim cleaner and pro- 
duce a more even and more thoroughly churnable 
cream than is otherwise possible, at much less speed 
and wear, and much greater ease of operation, 

BECAUSE.—tThe De Laval makers have ever been 
first and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Sepa- 
rators throughout the world—have ever led where oth- 
ers follow—their factories being among the finest 
machine shops in the world and their knowledge of 
Cream Separators far greater and more thorough than 
that of any comparatively inexperienced would-be 
competitor. 

BECAUSE.—The one purpose of the De Laval 
makers has ever been the production of the best Cream 
Separator possible regardless of cost, instead of that 
mistaken “cheapness” which is the only basis upon 
which any would-be competitor can even make pre- 
tence of seeking a market. 

BECAUSE.—tThe vastly greater sale of De Laval 
machines—ten times all others combined—enables the 
De Laval makers to do these things and much more 
in the production of the perfect Cream Separator that 
no one else could attempt. 

A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts 
here set forth may be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 


MONTREAL. 
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Quinn'sOintmentFree 


Cures Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches. Blem- 
. Horses orcattle. Sample FREE. 
W. B. EDDY @ ©O.. 72 High Street. Whitehall, N. Y. 


Retention of 
ABORTION 222 23st? 

breed. Kellogg’s Con- 
dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Mina, 
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Destroying Apple Tree Borers. 


Apple trees are frequ-ntly seriously in- 

fested by beetles knOwn as apple tree bor- 

ers. There have been 

three distinct spe- 

cies which have been 

very destructive to 

young and old apple 

trees. The round- 

headed borer shown 

in our illustration at 

ec is one of the worst 

enemies of the apple. 

It is not seen, how- 

ever, so frequently 

APPLE TREE BORERS., as the flat-headed 

borer shown below at B. The other beetle, 

at the lower left-hand corner, is occasional- 

ly seen and is known as the spotted-apple 

tree borer. It is less frequently seen than 

either of the others. These beetles can be 

detected usually by the peculiar sawdust- 

“like castings which the worms throw out 

from the entrances of their burrows. Some- 

times there is a slight discoloration in the 

bark where one of these pests is working. 

There may also be a slight exudation of 

sap. The adult beetle of the round-headed 

borer usually emerges from the trunks of 

the trees early in June. Eggs are laid short- 

ly afterward on apple trees and the young 

vegin their work of destruction as soon as 

they hatch. It requires three yeirs for the 

young of these creatures to reach maturity. 

It is sometimes found in quince, pear and 
thorn trees. 

The flat-headed borer has a peculiar liking 
for trees that have been injured or dis- 
eased. It attacks all parts of the tree from 
the base of the trunk to the limbs. It 
confines its injury to fruit trees, but is 
found also in a variety of deciduous trees. 
The young live mostly just beneath the 
bark, where they excavate flat, irregular 
channels. Sometimes it burrows into the 
sap wood, but this does not frequently oc- 
cur. The burrowing habit is, however, char- 
acteristic of the round-headed borer. The 
flat-headed borer is a very serious enemy of 
young trees shortly after they are set out. 
The adult beetles are about % inch long, of 
a dark, metalic brown color, rather fiat- 
tish, as shown in the picture. They emerge 
from the trees most abundantly in June and 
July. 
as late as September. No satisfactory rem- 
edy has been found for these insects when 
they are once in the trees, other than that 
of digging out with some pointed instru- 
ment. The adults can be prevented from 
depositing their eggs to a great extent upon 
trees by painting them with a thick solu- 
tion of whale oil soap or some other ma- 
terial of like character, in which a small 
quantity of carbolic acid has been added. 
Trees can also be protected by slightly fine 
wire netting or even by tying newspapers 
or other material of this sort about the 
trunks. 


A Novelty in Cucumbers. 


EDGAR MACKINLAY, NOVA SCOTIA, 


If you want to grow something novel, 
get some seed of the Giant White cucum- 
ber. It is not too late to sow them any 
time through June and they yield abun- 
dantly long after most sorts have stopped 
bearing. For home use this cucumber is 
unequaled. The only drawback is _ its 
creamy white color which to most people 
denotes ripeness, and only when it is cut 
open and the thick flesh and almost seed- 
less character are disclosed are they 
convinced that it is a genuine cucumber. 
Though not early the vine is a vigorous 
grower, with large, dark green leaves and 
bears abundantly considering the im- 
mense size of the fruits. 

I grew two cucumbers which took first 
prize over 14 entries at the 1901 exhibition. 
They were 18 inches long and 1 foot 
around, showed no signs of ripeness and 
looked as if made of wax. They were 


Sometimes they are found developing. 


HORTICULTURE 


grown in ordinary garden soil, not heavily 
manured, and the vines were fully exposed 
to the sun. Cucumbers watered regularly 
bear much longer than those not watered. 
The fruit is earlier and more uniform and 
of better quality. I water my cucumbers 
twice a week with liquid manure through 
the season and get double the crop over 
similar rows and hills not treated. 


$e. — 


Cross Fertilization of Pears. 
PROF M.B. WAITE, DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE 


I have a block of Clapp’s Favorite pears 
which blooms heavily every year, but the 
fruit keeps falling until little or none is left 
by the time it matures. Could I graft or 
bud some other variety for cross fertiliza- 
tion to help the trouble? Would Beurre 
Bose do? I think a great deal of this, as 
it is of excellent quality and a long shipper. 
[Joseph Tweddle, Ontario, Can. 

By all odds the best variety to cross pol- 
linate this block of Clapp’s Favorite will 
be the Bartlett, especially as this is coming 
prominently forward for export to the Brit- 
ish market. Beurre Bosc would answer 
just as well, provided it is equally desirable 
to grow. It might be well to have some of 
both, but as the Bartlett is a pretty sure 
bloomer, I think it would serve alone. It 
might be well alse to look out for other 
causes of this trouble, as regards. the 
dropping of fruit, since you state that the 
fruit keeps dropping until nearly grown. As 
far as our experience goes the falling of 
fruit from lack of cross pollination takes 
place mostly before it has reached an inch 
in diameter. 


Profit in Growing Plums. 


8. E. B., INDIANA, 


Purple Damson and Wild Goose plums 
command a pretty fair price in local mar- 
ket. The Wild Goose sells readily for 10 
and 12 cents per gallon, and for the Purple 
Damson I have received 15 cents. It is not 
unusual to gather 18 to 20 gallons from one 
tree of the Damson. A plum orchard will 
yield a good return for money invested, if 
marketing is properly understood. Many 
country growers wait until the fruit falls 
before they think of marketing it. This is 
a poor plan, for it is then overripe. 

My plan is to pick the fruit daily, taking 
all that is partly ripe. It is then in the 
best state for preserving, and will Keep in 
the stores for a much longer period. I al- 
ready have quite an extensive plum or- 
chard, but will add more varieties. 


Arbor Trellis for Beans—I went into the 
woods and got a lot of poles and hazel 
sticks. I placed poles, previously pointed, 
at each end of the rows, pressing them into 
the ground about a foot or a little over so 
that they stood 5 feet out of the ground. 
On these upright poles I fastened with wire 
horizontal poles 8 feet long. I then stuck 
a hazel stick close to each plant, leaning it 
against the pole above. I finished by lay- 
ing hazel sticks 6 inches apart on top of 
the poles, and then fastened all the sticks 
with their wire to the horizontal poles. The 
beans could be easily trained to the thin 
sticks and after reaching the top there was 
plenty of room for them to spread. Being 
only 5 feet high, the beans could be gath- 
ered without trouble.—[C. Gross, Morgan 
County, Mo. 


Best Fruit Packages—There is no new 
package being put upon the markets this 
season. The kinds used in the _ different 
fruit shipping localities have become about 
standard. Factories are not advising 
changes, as each new package means add- 
ed cost of production. There is one feature 
of the trade we notice; that is, the-difference 
in the kind of package used for small fruits 
In the east and the central west. The east 
uses mostly the basket quarts and return 
crates, while in the central west the box 
quarts and gift crates are _ used. The 
crate, being cheap, is sold with the fruit, 
and each shipment goes forward in new, 





neat appearing package, bringing highest 
market prices. For peaches, there has al- 
ways been a demand for different packages 
than commonly used in every locality. The 
new six-basket crate has apparently met 
this demand. During the past two years it 
has become almost a standard for peach 
shipment in all peach growing sections east 
of the Mississippi, and also in the Missouri 
peach growing section. It has been ysed 
less in New Jersey and Delaware, but trial 
orders past season have been reported most 
satisfactory and new inquiries received al- 
ready indicate increased use for the future 
in those states.—[Colby Hinkley Co, Mich- 
igan. 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of-the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fullness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The etfectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 


The Successful Orchardist, 


fruit grower and florist knows that frequent 
sprayirg is essential to his success, but some of 
them do not know that 


BLACK SOLUBLE 
INSECTICIDE SOAP 


makes the very best spraying liquid. Don’t trou- 
ble yourself making Bordeaux Mixture, Kerosene 
Emulsion, Lime and Salt Mixtures, etc., when by 
dissolving Black Soluble Insecticide Soap in cold 
water you have a solution which is not only more 
effective than any of the others, but also actually 
restores fading and dying foliage and improves 
the quality and quantity of the fruit. For further 
particulars address 


Vv. CASAZZA & BRO., 
190-192 Prince 8t., - New York, 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’ OF LEAD 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 

eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 

Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 

scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 

long time, thus Ging away with repeated resprayings. It 

is highly ——— —y by hp ten | entomologists. 
ONL 


Merrimac Chemical Cou, 1547 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS 


Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and Im- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 


HENRY DERBY “7 CeAanens ST. 
NEW YORK, N 


44 kills Prairie Dogs, 
a Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 
gods grind slow but 
eeeoedina small.” So 


their grinding with 
as others 




















weevil, but you can stop 


it “FUMA " GARBON BISULPHIDE” are doing. 


LOR, Penn Yan, N. Y,. 


PREPARED . FELT ROOFING. 


Sa ios rand a ay ¥. -y of two sheets 
Maal “Eagle”, felt, between sheets wate ee 
cam 





cement making a solid, flexible sheet, 
i be put on without removing the old roof. Can 
be applied without 5 geoviess experience, re- 

bse quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 

iy | for two soats, caps and ogg de per roll, 
ait il $1.05 Also a few rolls, 3 ly» per roil, 
$1.25. Ask for Catalogue 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sis” chicags 


108 equare feet. Price complete with cement 
Bee Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editoria] Page 
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Wheat Crop Conditions Improving. 





May brought the weather conditions 
needed in winter wheat, plenty of mois- 
ture, and sufficient warmth to stimu- 
late plant growth, and _ the _ result 
is a marked crop improvement in 
every section where the plant was 
not actually dead. The roots were intact, 
and fields have made a top growth that -or- 
dinary casual observers did not deem pos- 
sible. The improvement is found in every 
state east of the Mississippi river except 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, where, as was 
reported as early as April 1, the plants were 
badly killed by the smothering coat of 
sleet and ice which covered the fields in 
midwinter. In the southwest, Texas and 
Kansas simply maintain their previous 
promise, but all other states show improve- 
ment. 

The general average condition for winter 
wheat, based upon a careful consolidation 
of American Agriculturist’s local returns, is 
now reported at 83.4, or an improvement 
during May of nearly five points. Last year 
the condition at this date was 90.8, and only 
in 1894, 1898 and 1901 during the past ten 
years has the May condition been higher 
than the present return. An improvement 
in wheat promise during May is not un- 
usual, and has been noted but once before 
in ten years, while in the 30 years during 
which official crop reporting has been car- 
ried on, no such improvement as is re- 
ported this month has ever before been re- 
corded. 

The following statement shows the con- 
dition of winter wheat by states on June 1, 
the figures for May 1 being also presented 
for comparison: 

CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT BY STATES. 

June 1 Mayl Junei1 Mayl 


WF is: 90 Minn ....88 80 
eS 85 S64. Ee 2s. 94 80 
Tex 74 Peer 96 90 
Sees 80 75 Kan +265 64 
co re 60 GE BP sstcces 96 88 
W Va 65 COS ee -95 96 
Oe sakewe 67 73 Ore . 97 90 

ee ae 86 79 Wash ....91 88 
oo ae 90 80 Okla . 82 73 
errr 79 75 Other ....83 80 
Oe sh wtcacd 92 83 — — 
Wis ......94 88 Av’r’ge 83.4 78.6 


The improvement shown indicates a 
strong plant vitality, and as the harvest 
month is now at hand, it is reasonable to 
expect a rate of yield fully up to, if not in 
excess of that supposed to be indicated 
by the conditional figures shown. Scat- 
tered complaint of rust appearance is re- 
ceived from more than the usual number 
of localities, and should weather conditions 
of the first half of June be favorable to its 
development, there might easily be serious 
loss in portions of the Ohio valley and in 
sections of Kansas. Chinch bugs are nu- 
merous in Indiana and Illinois, and to a 
less extent in. Kansas and Missouri, but 
the continued prevalence of moist weather 
during the past month has served to check 
their spread, and it is now too late for 
wheat crop. Harvesting is under way in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

Excessive rainfall during May, especially 
heavy in the Red river valley, resulted in 
@ material decrease in the area seeded to 
spring wheat in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. In all other important territory an 
increased acreage is reported, but the loss 
in the district specified more than over- 
balances the gain elsewhere, leaving the 
total acreage nearly 1,000,000 acres less than 
was harvested last year. 

The condition of spring wheat is reported 
very high in every district of importance, 
there having been an abundance of mois- 
ture and a period of reasonably good grow- 
ing weather. In a large part of the north- 
west, American Agriculturist’s country 
correspondents insist that the prospect 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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is fully up to the standard of perfec- 
tion upon which reports are based, and 
practically the only complaint is based upon 
the fact that a considerable percentage of 
the crop is small because of late seeding. 
One feature of the situation, however, 
which has been generally overlooked, may 
develop into a condition of decided impor- 
tance before another report is made. In 
many parts of North Dakota and western 
Minnesota there is evidence of the presence 
of grasshopper larvae in great quantity, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that a serious pest visitation may develop 
during the present month. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age of spring wheat as reported this month, 
the acreage harvested last year, and the 
present condition of the crop by states: 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION. 





-——— Acreage——_—_~, Cond 

1901 1902 fJune 1, 702 
) es pee rere 10,000 10,000 98 
i eee 35,000 33,000 91 
BERS adinnnavengs 110,000 114,000 94 
ererrrre 560,000 577,000 100 
Minn ........ 6,550,000 6,091,000 93 
ee 1,135,000 1,146,000 98 
BEMR, 30s0vseiae 130,000 91,000 60 
) (eee 1,250,000 1,125,000 94 
TOD cascesas 5,050,000 4,545,000 95 
EP secweness 4,000,000 4,040,000 96 
CRP siccesscss + Se 105,000 100 
ORG. sic... Tee 688,000 92 
‘Wash ....... 746,000 895,000 100 
OGRE? ..ccse» 900,000 909,000 95 

Total ......21,231,000 20,369,000 94.9 


Excellent Corn Promise. 





All conditions seem conspired this year to 
bring about a great expansion of the corn 
area. The high price which for more than 
a year has ruled in every section of the 
corn belt is of course a strong incentive to 
the planting of a heavy acreage. In addi- 
tion, the loss of something like 3,000,000 
acres of winter wheat from winterkilling 
necessitated the substitution of a spring 
crop, and the greater part of this extra 
area has gone into corn. 

In every part of the corn belt the weather 
conditions this spring have been exceeding- 
ly favorable for the preparation and plant- 
ing of corn, sufficient surface moisture to 
make the soil work easily, and not enough 
to cause any delay of work. Under such 
conditions every available acre has peen 
planted, and the total breadth is by far the 
largest ever recorded. Every state shows 
an enlargement over the acreage harvested 
last fall, and in the principal or surplus 
states the increase is heavy enough to make 
the area now planted larger than ever be- 
fore. The increase over the acreage gath- 
ered last year will run to almost 10%, a 
very high rate when the magnitude of the 
figures involved is considered. Definite 
figures of area will be submitted in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist next month. 

The condition of the crop at this early 
date is uniformly good, much better than 
last year and fully up to the normal stand- 
ard. There has been moisture enough for 
prompt germination, with no damaging 
excess except in some scattered localities, 
mainly in Kansas and Nebraska, where 
bottom lands have been covered with stand- 
ing water. The earl¥Y part of May was 
cool and the plant did not make rapid 
growth, although no evidence appears to 
indicate that root vigor or plant vitality 
has been impaired. The closing week of 
the month brought warmer weather and 
the crop is now advancing rapidly. More 
than usual attention was paid to seed selec- 
tion, and in spite of the generally poor 
character of the previous crop, there is 
little complaint of defective stands from 
use of indifferent seed. The crop is fairly 
clean, well worked and cultivation is fully 
up to the average of a normal season. 





Thirty Million Hogs were packed at 
large slaughter houses in the United States 
during the season of 1901-2; in 1895-6, 20,- 
480,000. 








FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 
price. Profitable fruit growing in- 
sured only when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 

Neither guantity nor good guality 
possible without Potash. 

Write for our /ree books giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 














TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
Larcest N ° 
Fruit Boox free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN esd 
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STARK BROS. Louisiana, Mo.; 











Irrigation 
Farming 


A Handbook for the Practical 
Application of Waterin 
the Production of Crops 


By LUCIUS C. WILCOX 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, EN.- 
LARGED AND REWRITTEN 


INCE the publication of the first edition 
of “ Irrigation Farming,” six years since, 
so many important improvements in irri- 

gation have made, and new and better 
methods introduced, that in order to kee 
abreast with the times a new edition of th 
standard work has become a necessity. Real- 
izing this need, the author has prepared the 
ge volume, which has been lesge y rewrit- 

n, entirely reset, and considerably enlarged 
so as to present in systematic sequence and 
concise form everyting SmEES to the most 
modern irrigation methods and means, thus 
meiing it the most complete manual on the 
subject ever published, As the author has de- 

ted the greater portion of his life to practical 
isrignties work, and is the recognized authority 
on the whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement made in this 
bookis based on the best experience, practice 
and science, and may be unhesitatingly relied 
upon as absolutely true. 


One strong position taken by the author all 
through the work is the importance of consist- 
ent and scientific cultivation in connection 
with all irrigation operations, as the one is just 
as essential as the’other, and the two are in 

nsable in attaining the most perfect results, 

hile the first edition was primarily written 
for and adapted to our western farmers and 
farms, this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions. 
principal chapters treat very fully of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation; relations of soils to ir- 
rigation; treatment of alkali; water supply; can- 
al construction ; reservoirs and ponds; pipes for 
irrigation purposes ; flumes and their structure; 
duty and measurement of water; methods of 
applying water; irrigation of field crops, the 
oa, the orchard, the vineyard and small 
ruits ; all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; 
devices, appliances and contrivances; su 

tion and subsoiling ; seepage and drainage 
irrigation in humid ons; common law of 
irrigation; glossary of irrigation terms, etc., etc, 
The volume is profusely, handsomely and 
practically illustrated, and in ,, presswork 
and binding all that could be etre! 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, 
FIVE BY SEVEN INCHES. CLOTH, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, TWO DOLLARS 
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WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, How Jersey, Pi A 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, . and pesca, and 
Soutk, wherein it most circulate: 


Eatered at postoffice as poiceen wry mail matter, 
COPYRIGHT, 1902. 


Terms. 


PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jgear. 

Fifty Conte | for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 

, vene, year’s subscription free for a club of two. 

abst riptions ean commence at any time during the 
imen copy free, 

IFOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KRENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
poe, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan03 shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; F to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTI.x CANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents er agate line 
(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc. on applic ation 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. W hen writing ad- 
vertisers, = that you saw their ‘‘ad” in American 
Agriculturist , 80 they will do their best by you and also 
credit us with your trade. American Agric ulturist is the 
best and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
business in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, ‘This 
= is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint 
should be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods 
are better than another’s, but we do guarantee that the 
advertiser w..1 furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 


SUBSCRIPTION 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Tangible progress is being made in the 
pure food cause through the passage of the 
bill relative to false branding or marking 
of food and dairy products. This provides 
that no person or corporation shall intro- 
duce into any state from any other state 
or sell any dairy or food product which 
shall be falsely labeled as to the state and 
place in which they are made or produced. 
Violators are liable to a fine not to exceed 
$2000. 
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Although there is much talk about the 
high price of beef, farmers who thoroughly 
understand the situation are not surprised 
that cattle and other stock have advanced. 
While beef cattle have been selling at good 
prices it does not often occur that a single 
animal of the dairy type brings $7500, which 
was paid by Thomas W. Lawson of Boston 
for the Jersey bull, Flying Fox, at a recent 
sale. From recent cattle sales it appears 
there is a steady demand for thoroughbred 
stock along dairy lines at good prices. 

From an economic point of view perhaps 
no invention of recent times has attracted 
more attention among cotton growers than 
the cotton picking machine which will be 
tested next fall in a practical way. There 
are always a great many people who are 
skeptical about the utility of an invention 
of this kind. There were many who hooted 
at the idea of the cotton gin at first, but it 
proved a great boom to cotton interests all 
over the world. A machine which will pick 
cotton will be a wonderful step in advance 


.had been on 


EDITORIAL 


of the present methods of handling this 
great crop. A successful cotton picker from 
a mechanical standpoint will give the 
American cotton grower a great advantage 
over present methods. We hope this ma- 
chine may prove a success. 

mage, 

The price of any fruit or vegetable de- 
pends largely upon _ its condition and 
appearance on the market. This was prac- 
tically demonstrated recently in the Balti- 
more markets. A commission house 
received a large consignment of potatoes 
which were thickly covered with black dirt. 
Several barrels were sold at a fair price. 
The dealer then decided to wash the 
remaining lot, dry them thoroughly and put 
them in clean barrels. This operation in- 
creased the price one-half. Whether’ the 
farmer shared in the profits of this business 
enterprise is not Known, but the chances 
are that he did not.- Producers should take 
a hint from this and see that their products 
of different kinds are put on the market 
in the best possible condition and in the 
most attractive manner. We -once heard 
the successful horticulturist, J.-H. Hale, 
make the statement that a lot of strawber- 
ries which were picked too late to reach 
the local market for that day’s trade was 
decorated with leaves and rosebuds and 
rushed to the city. These berries sold 
quickly and at a price considerably above 
those of the same general quality that 
the market several hours 
previous. While it is true that the people 
do not eat leaves and rosebuds, the good 
quality of the fruit accompanying them was 
shown to better advantage by their pres- 
ence. It is well known by most business 
men that best results are usually obtained 
from catchy advertisements or some display 
that attracts attention quickly. Farmers 
could well afford to adopt and apply these 
principles in handling their products. 

Agricultural colleges everywhere will in 
June close by far the most successful year 
in their history—more students, increased 
influence, greater prestige. This is due to 
the efforts of these colleges to place agricul- 
ture on a higher plane, substantiating their 
claim that farming has come to be a great 
business, calling for the highest intelligence 
and the most thorough training. The col- 
leges deserve all the praise they are receiv- 
ing, and the success which has come to 
them. They, with the experiment stations, 
are responsible for most of the change of 
sentiment during the last 15 years in regard 
to farming and the marked improvement in 
methods in many sections. 

The special congressional appropriation 
for field investigations and experiments 
against the cotton boll weevil is immediate- 
ly available for operation. We are glad to 
note that law makers are beginning to see 
the merit of having money ready on time 
for such important work. Cotton weevils, 
or any other insect pest for that matter, 
do not delay their depredations when the 
crop is ready for them. We confidently 
expect splendid results from these re- 
searches. The department of agriculture 
already has its experts in the field at work, 
and farmers should co-operate wherever it 
is possible with the field agents. 

Every reader should study trade prices. 
By doing this you will find you can buy 
direct of manufacturers cheaper than you 
can buy at home or elsewhere. You need 
not hesitate to do business with the adver- 
tisers found in the columns of this paper, 
as they are reliable. If you do not find this 
so, let us know. You are doing the editor 
a great favor when you mention ‘having 
seen the advertisement in this paper. Please 
do not overlook this. It is quite important. 
Read our guarantee in first column. 

Farmers should not forget the postal 
check currency bill before congress and 
should urge upon their representatives the 
cesirability of having it pass this season. 


Prepare Early for Haying. 


The high feeding value of early cut hay 
is recognized by dairymen more generally, 
than by those who follow mixed farming 
and keep only a little stock of all kinds. 
The early cut hay contains a higher per- 
centage of protein, the element which is 
needed most largely in the making of milk, 
also more fat and less indigestible woody 
fiber as shown in the following table from 
Jordan’s The Feeding of Animals: 


ANALYSES OF EARLY AND LATE CUT HAY, 
Nitrogen 


Pro- free 
Fiber, oi. ext, Fat, 
% % 


When cut 
Timothy, full bloom.. 
Timothy, after bloom. 
Timothy, nearly ripe 31.1 
Ky bluegr’ss, seed in milk.24.5 
Ky bluegrass, seed ripe...23.8 
Red clover, average all 

analyses 24.8 12.3 38.1 3.3 
Red clover, 21.9 12.4 33.8 4.5 
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cut hay 
later. 


It is a common belief that early 
does not “spend” as far as that cut 
This is no doubt true, and due to the fact 
that cattle like it better and will eat more 
of it. But if one is feeding his stock for 
the greatest growth of product he can get 
from them he will see, not how little feed 
they can get along with, but how much 
they will eat and return a profit on. Look- 
ing at the cow as a machine to manufac- 
ture hay into milk, anyone can readily see 
that there will be more profit ‘in running 
five tons of hay through two cows tkan 
through three or four, because of the less 
maintenance expense with the smaller 
number. 

For the good of the mowings it is also 
better to cut the grass early. Of course 
it takes longer and requires more labor to 
make good hay from early cut grass with 
its abundance of juices, but then most far- 
mers are in the business to get the greatest 
profit, with labor saving a secondary con- 
sideration. The greatest drain of plant 
food comes in the making and ripening of 
the seed. The juices in the stalk and 
leaves are changed rapidly into a more 
concentrated form, leaving the stalk dry 
and woody. 

Early cutting stops this and also gives 
the field a much better chance to grow a 
second crop. The yield of available food 
is also greater from the early harvest. At 
the Maine experiment station the average 
of three years’ trial gave a yield of 3720 
pounds dry matter per acre of timothy cut 
when nearly in head, 4072 pounds in full 
bloom, 4136 pounds when nearly ripe and 
3832 pounds when ripe. In Pennsylvania 
the yield of clover was 3680 pounds dry 
matter per acre when cut in full bloom, 
3428 pounds when some heads were dead 
and 3361 pounds when heads were all dead. 

If a farmer is raising hay to sell it will 
be seen, therefore, that the best time to cut 
it is just when it is past the bloom. Clover 
seems to be an exception. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the leaves and 
heads fall off so easily. It does not fol- 
low, however, that because a plant in- 
creases in yield of dry matter as it 
approaches maturity that its nutritive 
value correspondingly increases. What the 
feeder wants is the largest quantity of 
available food elements. It is probable 
that changes in texture and in the compo- 
sition of the dry substance may offset the 
greater yield. As the table shows, the pro- 
portion of fiber increases, the relative pro- 
portions of ash and protein grow less and 
the nitrogen-free extract probably shows a 
decrease of the soluble carbohydrates. This 
is strikingly shown by the following figures 
made by the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion: 

COMPOSITION OF DRY SUBSTANCE IN TIMOTHY, % 
Pro- Nitrogen 

tein free ext Fat 
50.8 1.9 
53.38 2 
ee 
52.2 2 


Stage of growth Ash Fiber 


Well headed out...4. 33 9.6 
In full blossom..... . 33.3 7.1 

Out of blossom.. 33.8 7.1 
Nearly ripe.... 35.4 6.8 
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The Great Value of Co-operative Buying. 

{From Page 771.] 
other seeds to its members on the same 
cash terms, as is seen from the following 
schedule of all sales made in 1901: Fer- 
tilizers, $75,500; seed potatoes, $2000; cau- 
liflower seed, $1403; clover and grass seed, 
$1609;. paris green, $406; grain, $400. Total, 
$81,318. 

There is an organization of this kind 
at almost every postoffice east of River- 
head. These clubs meet and decide upon 
the analyses and formulas and take the 
amount wanted by each member. Bids for 
the total quantity are then solicited from 
responsible manufacturers, and contracts 
madeswith those offering the most favor- 
able prices. The fertilizers must not only 
be up to grade and made of the desired 
materials, but they must be fine and dry 
and guaranteed to drill. The formuias 
specified by the clubs are followed by the 
manufacturers, much importance being 
attached to this point. In this way the 
farmers get all the advantages of home 
mixing, while avoiding the trouble, labor 
and expense of it. The terms are cash 
within 30 days. In the event of a mem- 
ber delaying his payment an extra charge 
of 25 cents per ton per month is made. 

Some of these clubs buy as much as 
2000 tons annually. The price varies a 
little from year to year, but usually is 
about $27 per ton delivered. This, of 
course, is a wholesale price, the same 
grades being sold through agencies at 
retail for $31 to $32 on time with a heavy 
cash discount. Some farmers prefer the 
fertilizers made by a particular firm, but 


generally the analysis, rather than’ the 
manufacturer’s name, is the controlling 
factor. 

an oe 


To Educate City Boys as Farmers, 





The board of trustees of the school of 
practical agriculture and horticulture, has 
purchased over 400 acres of land at Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, for a permanent. establish- 
ment. The school was started at Briar- 
cliffe Manor, for the purpose of teaching 
horticulture in all of its branches. After 
opening a demand from many students was 
made for a general course in agriculture, 
including live stock, which made a much 
larger farm necessary. The general inter- 
est that has been manifested warrants the 
extension of the work of the school. The 
new site at Poughkeepsie is in a fine agri- 
cultural section, near enough to New York 
to have the advantages of the study of that 
great market. It is in the great fruit belt 
of the Hudson. The school will lay out 
extensive orchards, in addition to green- 
house work and market gardening. The 
breeding and feeding of beef cattle will 
be taken up, and a demonstration given 
of the value of stock raising for the east. 
The farming interests of the eastern states 
have been greatly depressed for many years 
but there are more hopeful indications for 
the future. The school will take up the 
work from the financial standpoint, and 
while giving advanced scientific instruction, 
will endeavor to prove at the same time the 
value of farming, where the best business 
methods are employed.—[George T. Powell, 
Director. 

It is interesting to note that the school 
of practical agriculture and horticulture in 
New York under the directorship of George 
T. Powell has had provisions made for its 
permanent establishment. It is reasonable 
to believe that the practical lines of work 
conducted by this institution, the first of its 
kind in the world, will be copied by others 
and new schools of the same character es- 
tablished in other parts of the country. This 
school has a unique field of operation, in- 
asmuch as it does not interfere with the 
work of our state agricultural colleges, but 
draws its students from large cities. It 
educates city young men and women to 
the country, and not away from it, as is 
the case with too many of our state insti- 
tutions. 





MARYLAND. 





Frederick Co—Early planted corn doing 


well, also potatoes. 
, not much disease or many pests. 


Fruit doing well and 
Drouth 


has been severe. 
meadows are short. 
failure. 


Pastures are failing and 
Young clover nearly a 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elk, Gloucester Co, June 10—Owing to 
the scarcity of plants many sweet potato 
patches are not wholly set. Frosts and cold 
weather killed many of the plants that 
were set and much replanting will be done. 
Trish potatoes are looking well but if drouth 
continues the crop will be shortened. Corn 
is a fair stand. There will not be 50% of 
a crop of hay. Wheat and rye will be an 
average yield. Oats need rain. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, June 9—Corn 
coming up well. Ground has been very 
dry and rain badly needed. Cherries have 
set well and promise a fair crop. Straw- 
berries beginning to ripen. Young trees 
look well in spite of caterpillars, locusts 
and other insect pests. Work on new cream- 
ery is progressing as rapidly as possible. 
Many more cows will be kept when it be- 
gins operation. Butter 20c p lb, eggs 1l7c p 
doz. A new telephone line will connect 
this place with Baptisttown in the near 
future, making a great convenience for 
farmers. 

Imlaystown, Hunterdon Co, June 10— 
Weather has been backward. A heavy 
frost the last of May did some damage to 
truck. Grass is shorter than it has been for 
many years. Rye has come on well, but 
will not be more than half a crop. The 
frost did considerable damage to cranberry 
crop. 

Brook Valley, Morris Co, June 10—Frost 
the last week in May did considerable dam- 
age on low ground to young beans. Beans 
have not come up well this spring. Corn 
does not seem to have been frozen. Pota- 
toes look finely. All early sown rye is in 
splendid condition. Grass is very promis- 
ing, much more so than at the same time 
last year. Strawberries and cherries good. 
Apple, pear and peach trees ha've set rather 
scantily. Most garden truck seems to be 
thriving. Tent caterpillars have been more 
plentiful than for years, but their deadly 
foes, the cuckoos, also seem more numer- 
ous than for many years, and have made 
thorough and short work of the pests. But- 
ter retails at 26 to 28c, eggs 22 to 24c, veal 
7c 1 w, milk 3%c. Cows are yielding fine 
flow. High price of beef creates an active 
demand, 

Pemberton, Burlington Co, June 9—There 
was a most severe frost on the night of 
May 28. At a meeting held June 2 in Phil- 
adelphia, of the largest growers in the state 
from Cape May Co up, it was the opinion 
that three-quarters of the crop was de- 
stroyed. Some think more than that. The 
prospect for a large crop before May 28 was 
never better. In many places they look as 
if a fire had run over them.—[Joshua For- 
syth. 

Rahway, Union Co, June 10—Frost May 
28 slightly damaged corn and a few other 
tender plants. Tomatoes were not injured. 
Hay will be a poor crop in this section. 
Melons, cucumbers and lima beans came 
up very unevenly and need warmer nights 
to start them into good growth. Oats and 
potatoes looking well. 
set very heavily. Blackberries blooming 
well. Red raspberries will not amount to 
much this season around here. Peas, beans 
and other garden vegetables look well, but 
are not making much growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Carnot, Allegheny Co, June 10—Weather 
tends to drouth. Corn coming up uneven 
and two weeks later than usual. Cold winds 
and frost the last week of May set all 
vegetation back, killing some hotbed plants 
in the open ground. Wheat short in straw. 
Oats backward. Hay prospects poor. Mead- 
ows thin and very weedy. Little or no No 
1 hay will be cut in this part of the county. 
Strawberries late but promise a fair crop 
of late varieties; early ones all killed. 


Farmington, Warren Co, June 9—The 
season is backward and the growth of vege- 
tation slow. The hard frost of May 27 did 
great damage in low places, while the hills 
escaped quite generally. Prospects of a 
hay crop are very disccuraging because of 
dry weather and grasshoppers last season. 
Large quantities of fodder corn being plant- 
ed. Farmers are learning that hay is a 
much more uncertain crop than many years 


Strawberries have ! 
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ago. Spring sown grain badly damaged by 
The pros- 
pect of an apple crop is good except in the 
apples were killed by frost. 
Union City, Erie Co, June 10—Planting 
tecent frosts damaged fruit 
Peach crop will be light. 
Apples not injured much. Wheat promises 
Potatoes in good demand at 
Grass is only fair. 
Many farmers have bought separators, but 
generally patrofhize factories in hot weather. 
10—Gardens 
and crops looking good. Recent frost in- 
corn and potatoes and 
Farmers are 
obliged to keep back half of their milk on 
Everything dull 
Pota- 
Oats and rye 


worms and the growth is slow. 


valleys, where 


mostly done. 
considerably. 


a good crop. 
80c p bu, butter 20c. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, June 
jured early beans, 
tomatoes in some places. 


account of miners’ strike. 
for same reason. Butter 16 to 18c. 
toes have dropped to 75c. 
looking fine. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, June 9—Late 
hurt small fruits. 


have brought relief. Oats are looking wel 


Planting still continues. 
help out in forage. 


being offered at barn. 
got a setback in April. 
at 75c to 1 p bu. 
are scarce, many dying at birth. 


frosts 
Apples will be plentiful. 
Pastures, meadows and grain were suffer- 
ing for want of rain, but recent showers 
1. 
A large acreage 
of corn and buckwheat will be put in to 
Hay is well cleaned 
up, but advances in price slowly, $10 to 12 
Early garden truck 
Old potatoes scarce 
Eggs hold up to l4c. Pigs 















Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treatcd 
with Eureka Hare 
ness Oil. It ree 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The } 
harness not 
only keeps 
lockiog like 
new, but 
wears twice 
as longby the (2 
use of Eureka 
Harness Oil, eA 
























Sold 
everywhere 
in cans— 
all sizes. 
Made by 
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‘Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 
NO cost iF iT FAILS. 
Write toda portant circular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 


4 LP. second hand gasoline engines. 
E 





second hand gasoline engine. 
second hand gasoline engine. 


Rom mb 


P. Ames agricultural engine. 
. Cooper traction engine. 
“P. Aultman traction engine. 
li of the above in good condition. 


Write for our Catalogue No. 25. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West ou and Iron Sts., Chi 


are 

ance 

sata 
1 


42 
H.P. boilers and engines,second hand,in good condition, 


cago, Ill, 








“TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Fri ee to All. Catalogue (16 pages)’ will 
be sent a — charge to all applying = oe same, 
Our N. e, Deserip Lay A Cat- 
pe tree Me ee 6 by 9 inches, 50 Afustrations 
thorou chiy A, I by Titles and Authors, ond 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topies, sent for three centsin 
stamps—7hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Ferguson, Clearfield Co, June 9—Ice half- 
inch thick formed May 29. Tomatoes, pota- 
toes, wheat, rye, strawberries and garden 
truck and much fruit frozen. Cutworms 
destroying some fields of corn. Oats sown 
late and dry weather retarding growth. 
Hay will be short. Tent caterpillars are 
abundant. Birds are getting more plentiful; 
they are the farmers’ .friends. Potatoes 
selling at $1 to 1.30 p bu, good horses 200 
to 250. Many buyers looking for pigs in 
vain. Mill feed running about 1.50 p 100 
lbs. Eggs 1l5c, butter slow of sale at 20c 
and _ less. 

Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co— 
Winter wheat is growing finely, is good 
color and will soon be headed out. Fruit 
prospects are favorable. Tent caterpillars 
are doing damage to neglected trees. Corn 
mostly planted with large acreage. Hay 
will be short. Meadows have been plowed 
up and corn planted or sown. A large 
amount of corn for ensilage will be put in. 
A large acreage of oats sown, although 
nearly all farmers had to buy their seed 
and paid 60 to 65c p bu. Corn, potatoes and 
some kinds of garden truck were found 
frozen on the morning of May 29. The 
skimming’ station at Westfield is receiving 
some patronage. 


Milk Distribution. 
Dairy Echoes from Sussex County, N J. 





Samuel Gould, six miles south of Sussex, 
N J, has 26 cows. Nine of these are strip- 
pers, six will be fresh about June l. He 
delivers to a creamery in Sussex, which 


‘pays about % cent off New York exchange 


price for nine months and % cent off for 
June, July and August. 

J. E. Layton, two miles east of Sussex, 
has 18 cows, mostly heifers. He has 32 
head of cattle on his farm, most of which 
are young stock. Grass and grain in his 
section better than last year. Acreage in 
oats somewhat increased. The first plant- 
ing finished about May 1. : 

The farm of A. B. Leport, two miles west 
of Sussex, has 15 head of cows, the milk 
from which is delivered to local creamery. 
He usually keeps his dairy herd up to about 
24 head, but owing to the high price of feed 
has dropped down. Will increase the herd 
later. Feeds ensilage and considers it a 
good all-round ration when properly bal- 
anced. 

Joseph Ayres, five miles northwest of 
Sussex, has 41 cows, of which he is milking 
31. His brother, Charles Ayres, has 36 cows, 
of which he is milking 23. Hay is worth 
about $15 per ton, ship feed $23, buffalo $24, 
sprouts $20, May 1. 

Stephen H. Wood keeps on his farm 40 
or 50 cows. Most of them were strippers 
May 1, making about three cans milk daily. 
Feeds grain heavily and depends largely 
upon spring and summer milk. Not feed- 
ing so heavily as a year ago. Farmers in 
his vicinity are not buying feed in carload 
lots as much as formerly. Hay held out 
fairly well at $14 per ton, while straw was 
quoted at $15 per ton, May 1. Grass lands 
for pastures and meadows in the vicinity of 
Bannerville look well and are better than 
one year ago. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania Milk Notes. 


Cc. 8S. DEAN, SECRETARY. 

Recently we cautioned members having a 
little surplus milk not to overstock their 
dealers. This has already been done. The 
Pittsburg market is fairly flooded. In a 
canvass of the city a few days ago we did 
not find even one dealer who was not pay- 
ing the association price, but found them 
all just swimming in milk. This does not 
show good business sense on the part of 
many shippers. They could dispose of their 
surplus to better advantage by separat- 
ing it and selling the cream, or making 
butter. The reason the dealers allow them- 
selves to become so overstocked is to carry 
their shippers through so as to get any 
milk at all when the pasture gets short. 
The dealers are compelled to a certain ex- 
tent to hold the cans in an effort to reduce 
the daily amount shipped. Shippers are 
complaining that with ten cans for every 
gallon of milk, they eannot get enough cans 
returned to ship the amount of milk just 
now they would like. The increased price 
per gallon hag increased the production 

3 


over that of others years. There are a 
great many starting to ship milk that have 
never done so before, thinking that the 
milk producers’ association of western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio will protect 
them without their even becoming members 
or aiding us in any way. This association 
is composed of leading dairymen within a 
radius of 150 miles of Pittsburg. It has 
taken a firm stand for pure and wholesome 
milk and will co-operate with the state 
dairy department to see that nothing but 
good, pure milk is sold, from carefully 
groomed cows, kept in clean stables, and 
that the milk be kept on ice and shipped 
within 36 hours from the time it is drawn 
from the cows; and that it conforms with 
the pure food laws of Pennsylvania. 
Several cases have been reported to the 
association where dairymen claim to have 
been cheated out of money for their milk. 
After a full investigation we here give the 
result of our findings. First, an agreement 
will be made for a limited number of gal- 
lons per day, but the shipper increases the 
amount without permission, thus causing 
friction at settling time; second, milk has 
been shipped to irresponsible dealers when 
they were to be such; third, some dealers 
agree to pay so much per gallon and at 
settling time will want to pay a less amount 
per gallon or knock off one-half for sour 
milk, when in reality none was sour; fourth, 
the dealer gets milk for a long time and 
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ter paying freight, 3% cents. At -present 
the Philadelphia milk shippers’ union is 
quiet, the price being fixed last winter for 
six months ending in June, the price hav- 
ing been fixed for June at 4 cents. This is 
the first time for years June milk has sold 
this high. We feei that our union has ac- 
complished much by obtaining this price in 
a quiet and peaceable manner. Feeds 
and cows are still high. Our pastures are 
not in very good shape. The cold spring 
has been poor grass growing weather. Fat 
cattle are high; some unfinished cattle are 
being sold for beef. All these things tend 
to keep down the supply of milk. Farmers 
are working to get their corn planted, most 
of them being about ready to plant. A few 
have theirs in.—[George Watson, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


——— - 


Milk Notes. 


The executive committee of milk ship- 
pers’ union met in Philadelphia May 28. All 
the members were present and much inter- 
est was manifested. After considering the 
conditions pertaining to the production of 
milk, a motion was made and passed to 
make the price for June and July 4 cents 
per quart, as printed last week in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. A committee of three 
was appointed to notify the members of 
Philadelphia milk exchange, who were in 
session at the same time, what action had 








A HOUSATONIC VALLEY (CT) TOBACCO CURING BARN—See Page 782 


then suddenly quits the business, and leaves 
the shipper in the lurch; fifth, this dealer 
will contract for so much milk and at about 
the middle of the month he will sell out to 
another party, and then leave for parts un- 
known. As a consequence the shipper will 
lose that month’s milk. There are many 
successful schemes prognosticated to beat 
the poor milk shipper out of his hard earned 
money. This association is keeping a rec- 
ord of all the milk dealers in Pittsburg, Al- 
legheny and suburbs for the purpose of 
having cur members serve the most respon- 
sible dealers with milk. The total annual 
dues of this association are $1, payable in 
advance. At the time of enrollment or 
when the names of new members are re- 
ported to the secretary and dues paid, a 
membership card is issued, entitling the 
holder to all the benefits of the asséciation. 
Any dairyman desiring to work up the in- 
terest of the association and secure new 
members in his locality, copies of the con- 
stitution and monthly reports will be fur- 
nished, and a reasonable amount will be 
allowed for expenses. All dairymen, ship- 
pers of milk, and every farmer keeping 
cows for the production of milk are invited 
to become members. The monthly reports 
of this association are being widely distrib- 
uted and it is hoped that they may prove 
helpful and suggestive to all dairymen. 
These reports may reach dairymen furnish- 
ing other cities with milk, and without rea- 
sonable doubt will have equal application 
to them. 

With Pennsylvania Dairymen—The 
milk situation is quiet. The price is 4 cents 
a quart in Philadelphia; net to farmer, af- 


been taken by the union. The committee 
was admitted with good feeling. After lis- 
tening to the arguments of the producers’ 
committee and having shown them the ef- 
fect the present dry weather was having 
on grass and the consequent shrinkage in 
milk, the exchange members, by vote, 
agreed with the shippers’ committee, and 4 
cents per quart was made the standard 
price for milk shipped in good condition to 
Philadelphia and Camden. It is desired by 
those best informed that farmers will not 
buy any cows to increase the supply of 
milk the present year. If the supply is in- 
creased any considerable extent, the price 
will of necessity go below the cost of pro- 
duction while feed is so high. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, June 9—Notwithstanding 
some factorymen are claiming the make of 
cheese in their neighborhood is much short 
of previous years, sales here to-day would 
seem to entirely refute that statement. And 
yet it is true in certain sections. Take the 
town of Verona for instance. It is known 
that the make in that town is 30 cheese per 
day short of last year. One factory has 
closed altogether. Milk is now in the flush, 
which is likely to continue for a week or 
two. The weather of the past week has 
been favorable to the growth of grass. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3828 bxs at 91%4c, 579 at 95c; large 
white, 90 at 9%c, 50 at 954c; small white, 
540 at 914c, 100 at 9%c; small colored, 1970 
at 9%4c; total, 7157 bxs, against 4311 one 
year ago. 

Sales on curb, 8 lots large colored at 9%c, 
1 lot do at 9%c; small colored, 5 lots at 9%c; 











small white; 1 lot at 10%c. Butter, 15 pkgs 
at 22c, 240 at 221%4c, 900 1-lb prints at 23c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the eceipts of milk con- 
tinue heavy. The milk exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt. Warm weather early 
last week made a demand for all the sur- 
plus and had it continued warm the price 
it is said would have been advanced to 
21%4c. Should warm weather ensue, it is 


expected the price will be promptly 
advanced. West of the Hudson the surplus 
is quoted $1.20 p can of 40 qts, freight 
included. 


The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending June 7, were as 
follows: 





Milk Cream 

NG. oS. icine eeemandseh acne 35,365 2,656 
BMAGREROTOE  66ciccde cece 16,247 884 
i rere rs re 11,975 1,675 
Lackawanna. ...........-++. 35,575 787 
N Y Central (long haul). 34,207 1,396 
N Y Central (Harlem).... 11,816 140 
CHEESES «0 6 a5escecteenss 5 nae ee 3,463 
Lehigh Valley . 15,354 705 
DU TAAWON (inne careascdiss 9,469 — 
Homer Ramsdell line .... 5,463 207 
Other sources :........... 6,378 °225 
Total receipts ..........214,578 12,138 
Daily average .......... 30,654 1,734 
Damt WOO. oc. cicccccssceaeee 12,097 
RMB. FORE os cv 00 :0.00065%6% 189,810 10,366 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





Foreign advices are to the effect that con- 
ditions are favorable. The weather in Eng- 
land was cold and backward in the early 
spring and the growth of bine was unsatis- 
factory, but conditions have changed for 
the better the past two weeks. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 
Cor 

Week week Since Same 

endin last. Sen‘ ime 

June year 1, 01 last yr 
Domestic receipts..... 925 785 81,667 135,709 
Exports to Europe....— — 40,521 58,844 
Imports from Europe. — — 5,417 5,500 


At New York, no improvement in the de- 
mand for hops is apparent. Brewers buy 
only to supply immediate needs. Prices are 
practically unchanged on the basis of 20%@ 
22c p Ib for choice N Y state and 19@20%c 
for Pacific coast. 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE. Co—Cobleskill: _Growing crop 
in bad condition. The frost about a month 
ago appears to have matured the vines so 
they will not run the poles, and the first 
tying is in progress. Poorest crop and 
lightest in 30 years in prospect. Old yards 
have one-half missing hills. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Growers feel 
rather blue over hop prospects. The weather 
has been very ‘cool and vines have not re- 
covered from the effects of the May freeze. 
A light crop is in prospect even under the 
most favorable conditions. 


A 


New York Grange Doings. 





Deposit is in a prosperous condition. Reg- 
ular meetings have been held through the 
winter and spring with a full and regular 
attendance. Several new members have 
been added. The lecturer’s hour is the most 
interesting part of the program. Broome 
county Pomona held its quarterly session 
with Deposit, June 10. During the past 
year there has been a steady increase in 
membership, some dormant granges have 
come to life, and Broome Pomona is surely 
forging ahead. 

Randolph of Cattaraugus county has ex- 
isted since the date of its charter, ten years 
ago, and rents a hall in the beautiful village 
of Randolph around which within a radius 
of seven miles live its members upon fer- 
tile farms, most of which are drained by 
the Conewaug and its branches. This 
grange has a membership averaging about 
100 members per year and meets the second 
and fourth Saturdays. This grange annually 
holds Flora’s and children’s days when pro- 
gram of unusual merit are presented. Most 
ef the lady membérs have nice gardens. 
Fach year the lecturer tries to have some- 
thing attractive and instructive to enable 
the children to see and understand the 
beauties of nature. We generally follow our 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


state Floras as guide and also add some- 


thing original. The court of Flora was 
made and planned by our woman’s work 
committee and consists of hemlock boughs 
trimmed with white peonies and roses. Di- 
rectly in front of Flora is a bouquet 3 feet 
in diameter of June pinks, which won the 
admiration of all.. We aim to have all the 
flowers possible, some years giving prizes 
to children for most varieties of pressed 
specimens, one gathering 300 specimens. The 
Flora of our national grange wrote us a 
very nice letter last year and sent us some 
of her beautiful flowers from her garden in 
the state of Washington. These we prized 
very highly. 

Red Hook of Dutchess county conferred 
degrees on two candidates. Deputy Hall 
delivered an interesting address. A large 
number were in attendance. 

Amenia is preparing for an_  entertain- 
ment, the object being to raise funds for 
the building of a hall. 

Avoca is in a flourishing condition, hav- 
ing added 30 members this year. This 
grange is considering the putting in of two 
sets of scales, one at Avoca, the other at 
Wallace, ordering groceries every fortnight, 


paint, hardware, buying flour at whole- 
sale at the mill, etc. 
NEW YORK. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, June 9—A large 
acreage of potatoes has been planted. Seed 
potatoes have been worth $2 to 2.50 p bbl. 
Sheep have wintered unusually well, and 
stockmen are delighted with successful in- 
crease. Charles Thompson of Easton has 
bought the Legett farm. 


Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, June 9—Recent 


rains helped oats and pastures, but grass 
for hay will be short. Potatoes looking fine. 
Corn coming up well and some large enough 
to work. There is no surplus milk among 
dairymen. Home market for butter 22c, 
creamery holding at -28c, milk 2\%c at bot- 
tling works for last half of May. 


Clarendon, Orleans Co, June 9—Farmers 
are getting their work along nicely in this 
section. Wheat is looking fairly well. The 
hessian fly has done very little damage so 
far. Clover is looking unusually well; tim- 
othy is short. A creamery opened in Holley 
recently and many farmers are sending 
their cream there and think it pays better 
than the old method of making butter. A 
rural delivery route has been started 
through the eastern part of the town, the 
first one .in town. -There is good prospect 
for a crop of apples in this section. Frosts 
did very little damage here. 

Scriba, Oswego Co, June 9—Very cold, wet 
weather has delayed farm work, especially 
gardening. There is hope for a medium 
crop of fruit now. Currant worms are here, 
The heavy freezes in May damaged small 
fruits a good deal. Hay is used up, but 
grass and pastures are good. 


Holland, Erie Co, June 9—Oats look well. 


A terrible wind storm passed through here 
in May, uprooting trees, blowing down silos 
and doing much damage. Much hay has 
been pressed. Apple trees blossomed full. 
Grass is looking well. Many sold their po- 
tatoes at $1 p bu. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, June 9—Grass and 
winter rye in poor condition owing to the 
freeze May 9 and 10 and dry weather since. 
Farmers fear a short hay crop. Pastures 
are good. Rye is looking poorly. All kinds 
of feed high. Potatoes are 75c p bu and 
eggs are l6c p doz. The April: butter from 
the Broome Center creamery sold for 27c 
p lb. Cows are high with few sales. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, June 9— 


Farmers very much discouraged. Frost 
damaged fruit about half. Creamery sta is 
taking in 11,000 lbs at present. Cheese fac- 
tory closed May 31. Wheat looks fine. 
Clover hurt some by frost. 

Fenton, Erie Co, June 10—In this vicinity 
nearly all the farmers are growing produce 
for the several canning factories and mar- 
ket gardening for Buffalo. The spring has 
been late but crops now look very promis- 
ing. There were several late frosts which, 
however, did not damage the early crops 
as much as feared at the time. Strawber- 
ries will apparently yield about 75%. Some 
early sowings of peas are in blossom and 
with good weather conditions the crop will 
be unusually large. About 500 acres of this 
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crop have been sowed in this immediate 
vicinity. Beans are just being planted of 
which there will be a couple of hundred 
acres. The old Refugee is still the favorite 
for canning purposes. But very little sweet 
corn planted so far on account of the late 
season. Of this there will be about 1000 
acres. Livingston’s Beauty and Living- 
ston’s Stone are the prime favorites among 
the large tomato growers here. Poultry 
raising is receiving considerable attention. 


Peaches and Apples in New York—Ac- 
cording to returns to a prominent fruit 
growers’ organization the peach crop of N 
Y must fall far short of a full one; apples 
relatively better showing. Plums have 
suffered severely, while pears are in fair 
condition. It,is not yet known what effect 
the severe cold weather in late May will 
have upon the fruit crop. It is feared by 
many that apples especially will drop 
heavily. 


Cato, Cayuga Co, June 10—The town was 
visited by a severe wind storm June 3, 
Lightning struck barns of Frank Backman, 
destroying buildings and contents except 
two horses. The tobacco barns of. Daniel 
Sleight, Julia Austin and Mr Cogswell were 
blown down. Supervisor Harrison Ladue’s 
barn was unroofed. 


Middlebury, Wyoming Co, June 10— 
Wheat, rye and grass looking fine. It is 
thought now that late frosts have not in- 
jured the apple crop. Farmers look for- 
ward to a good crop. Farmers are busy 
getting in beans. Some peas and corn wiil 
be planted for the canning factory. 


Royalton, Niagara Co, June 10—Corn 
mostly planted. Wheat and grass growing 
well. Prospect for apples fair. Peaches 
half a crop. Pears and plums damaged by 
frost. Potatoes 70c p bu, butter 18c. 

Java, Wyoming Co, June 9—The frost of 
May 10-11 did but little damage to tree 
fruit in the higher parts of this county. 
This spring’s seeding of clover and timothy 
was injured in some places. Oats are up 
and looking well. Eary potatoes are com- 
ing up and the late sorts are being planted. 
More attention is being given to raising 
corn for the grain than for several years. . 
A large amount of ensilage corn will be 
grown. The acreage of beans will be in- 
creased. Many cattle have been sick, prob- 
ably from getting chilled while in a weak- 
ened condition on early grass. Winter 
wheat, though thin, looks very good. Some 
of the old meadows look thin but most of 
last year’s seeding is fine. Alfalfa is nearly, 
ready to bloom. Everyone that is able and 
willing has work to do. : 


Fairport, Monroe Co, June 9—Frost has 


done a great amount of damage to fruit 
and early plants. Of sweet cherries very 
few are now left on the trees, although they 
set unusually full. Peaches all gone. Plums 
badly hurt. The same is true of pears. 
Three Bartlett pears in my back yard, 3 or 
4 inches in diameter, blossomed and set 
very full, but are completely stripped. The 
ground was so thickly covered that we 
could not run the lawn mower and they 
had to be swept up and carried away. 
Charles Birch, a market gardener, lost 
40,000 tomato plants in cold frames. His 
father lost 20,000. All were well covered 
with matting and blankets. Many others 
lost more or less, 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, June 9—Recent 


rains have benefited rye and grass. Corn 
and potatoes nearly all planted, with an 
increased acreage of corn. The freeze of 
May 9 and 10 did not damage fruit to any 
extent. Young clover was badly frosted. 
Old potatoes have dropped in price, with 
only a small lot left in farmers’ hands. Rue 
ral mail delivery will be started in this town 
soon. The city of Troy has bought and is 
about to buy nearly 2000 acres of land ad- 
joining the Tomhannock creek in the central 
part of this town, for a water supply. The 
people of the town are much opposed to 
the deal, as it closes two of the main trav- 
eled roads, and this land being exempt from 
taxation, it will be apt to make taxes higher 
on the remainder. Charles G. Sherman has 
bought a sheep shearing machine and is 
doing fine work. A great many farmers 
have bought western horses. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, June 9—The pros- 
pect for a large apple yield is*much better 
than a few weeks ago, when it was thought 
that heavy frosts had ruined the entire 
crop. Despite the cold, dry weather that 
has prevailed, grass, wheat and spring crops 
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‘are looking fairly well. A large acreage of 

corn and potatoes is being planted. Owing 
to the high price of mill feed farmers have 
turned to pasture somewhat earlier than 
usual, It is generally conceded that early 
cherries, pears, peaches and currants have 
been badly damaged. Potatoes in the Bata- 
via market have dropped to 50c p 
with prospects of still further decline. The 
price of grain and most farm products still 
rule high, hay $10 to 12, oats 50c, corn 68c, 
wheat 80 to 83c, buckwheat 60c, butter 22 
to 25c, eggs 16c. Ground is being fitted for 
a large acreage of cabbage. The canning 
company at Le Roy has large contracts 
with farmers in~ Stafford, Pavilion and 
Bethany to raise corn and peas. Having 
built new additions and added new machin- 
ery, they intend to double the capacity of 
the plant. Spraying has been done to some 
extent. 

Westfield, Chautauqua Co, June 9—The 
freeze May 11 killed thousands of tomato 
plants in this vicinity. There was not any 
planted in the field to my knowledge. The 
factory contracted with me _ for 150,000 
plants, but finds difficulty in placing them 
with farmers, as they are not satisfied with 
$8 p ton. Our people are mostly interested 
in grapes, and the gathering of tomatoes 
interferes too much with the grape harvest, 
both coming at the same time. The factory 
pays 3 p 1000 for the plants, giving them 
to grower at the same price, taking the 
amount out of the fruit delivered at the 
factory in the fall. Taking it altogether, 
it is my opinion that it is a fair deal for 
both parties. My loss was 55,000 plants, 
‘transplanted in cold frames, ready for de- 
livery: these were peotected with factory 
cloth, but the minimum thermometer regis- 
tered 27 degrees Sunday morning, and the 
mischief was done. No help but to trans- 
plant more to make up the loss.—[G. Scho- 
enfeld. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, June 9—This has been 
a cold, backward spring. Grass made a 
good start until the heavy frost of May 9, 
which with the lighter frosts of the follow- 
ing week seriously checked its growth. Oats 
were also injured. There has been a great 
deal of windy weather, which has dried the 
ground very much. Vegetation of all kinds 
suffered until the heavy rain of May 23-24. 
The frosty, windy weather caused cows to 
shrink in their flow of milk. Newly seeded 
meadows look spotted. Quite a large acre- 
age of potatoes planted. Considerable corn 
Rias been planted, although there is still a 
large acreage of sweet and ensilage corn to 
be planted. Cheese sells at 9%c p lb. 


Eden, Erie Co, June 9—Spring has been 
very cold and backward. Hard frosts May 
9-10 did some damage, plums, cherries and 
strawberries being most hurt. Good show 
for apples. Potato planting under way with 
promise of a large acreage. Farmers are 
sowing plenty of corn and other fodder to 
take the place of the hay which they will 
not get this year. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, June 9— 
Crops coming on in fine shape. Private tel- 
ephone service has been installed at the 
Trout Brook creamery between the cream- 
ery and the home of the lessee in Coopers- 
town. 

Hancock, Delaware Co, June 9—Frost 
about a dozen mornings in May. Farmers 
late putting in crops. Some sheep sheared. 
All seeds scarce and high. Potatoes very 
scarce. Bees kept poorly, owing to the long 
cold winter. Gardens barely up. A larger 
acreage will be put in corn and potatoes 
here this year. butter about 20c, eggs 16c. 
All meat high. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, June 9—Corn 
planting rather backward. Owing to the 
scarcity of all kinds of seed, there has not 
been as large an acreage either sowed or 
planted. Oats are looking well. Apple trees 
have blossomed out full and prospects look 
favorable for a good crop. With the high 
price paid for cheese, farmers feel much en- 
couraged. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Every Farmer should have on hand a 
goodly supply of canvas covers. They can 
be used for many purposes and come in 
very handy a great many times. Henry 
Derby, 124 Chambers St, New York city, 
makes them in waterproof or plain canvas. 
Read his advertisement in this issue and 
get catalog for prices. 


bushel . 


LEAF TOBACCO 


Calico and Mongrel Plants. 


MHRMAN UDE, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT. 


Much loss is caused every season to grow- 
ers by calico plant. These are plants that 
grow more or less abnormally, have a 
shriveled appearance and finally are at- 
tacked by a rust that soon destroys them 
or renders them valueless. in some seasons 
fields will show from a few scattered plants 
to the entire field affected in this way. 
Sometimes entirely normal plants, growing 
beautifully, will all at once when one-half or 
three-fourths grown, turn into calico plants 
without the slightest apparent cause. In 
other cases, the suckers alone are attacked, 
but in every instance the value of the leaf 
is greatly impaired, yielding but few choice 
wrappers. 

For years have our stations and individual 
growers endeavored to find the real cause 
of this disease, but so far without success. 
It is not caused by seed, as seed from badly 
affected calico plants will grow just as good 
plants as seed from healthy stock. 

I have noticed that plants set in dead 
furrows, or on land used as a road_ the 
previous season, or where the winter rains 
have washed the soil, where the subsoil has 
been turned up to a great extent, no matter 
how well fertilized or manured, are liable 
to become calico plants. A continued drouth 
or clay land that bakes, standing water on 
the rows or plant stalks, hit by hailstones, 
or hoeing plants before they are well root- 
ed and have a firm hold, all these will cause 
calico plants more or less. In short, when- 
ever plants are hurt in some way at the 
roots or stalks this disease will appear. 

Another cause of calico is watering the 
plant beds with tobacco water or piling 
great heaps of stalks on the same during 
the winter. I have seen acres of tobacco 
plowed under and reset from this cause, 
when the reset tobacco from another bed 
yielded a fine crop entirely free from calico. 
If growers that have watched the causes 
of this disease would write The Home- 
stead of their experiences, it might throw 
some light on this annoying subject. 
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A Well Built Curing Barn for Tobacco. 


D. E. SOULE. 


The curing barn, shown on Page 780, was 
built for Mr W. J. Clark of New Milford, 
Ct, at a cost of nearly $900. It is 28x96 feet, 
with 20-foot posts. It will contain tobacco 
from about 3% acres. There is a driveway 
through it lengthways by removing one tier 
of slip poles. 

Sills and posts are 6x7, main girts 6x6, 
other girts 4x6 and 4x4 with hanging poles 
4x4. The bents or crossworks are 16 feet 
centers with plates 6x7. Rafters are 2x6 
with collars spiked part way up. There is 
a 4-foot space to hang tobacco on above 
the four tiers in main body of building. 
The regular hanging tiers are 4 feet 10 
inches up and down, which with 20-foot 
posts, leaves the lower tier well up from 
ground, as the building is on brick with 
piers about 18 inches high. 

Timbers were well tenoned and mor- 
tised together with plenty of 3x4 braces 
framed in under plates, girts and at bot- 
tom of posts. There is a driveway through 
center of building lengthways, 10 feet wide, 
leaving 9 feet on each side of the center 
posts. The latter stand on piers also on 
top of short cross sills 9 feet in on each 
side. . 

The covering on sides and ends of build- 
ing is No 1 6-inch matched white pine with 
horizontal ventilating doors as shown in 
cut. The roof is of strips covered with No 
1 Washington state red cedar shingles, fin- 
ished with raised shingled ridge for venti- 
lation. The lower center tier of cross girts 
slip out to allow of driving through to hang 
above and on each side. 

Hanging poles go lengthways and lath 
crossways to make good ventilation. The 
horizontal ventilating doors are hung with 
strap hinges and patent iron pole attach- 
ments so that one rod opens the doors up 
through to any «angle desired. Between 
the piers at bottom, horizontal doors are 
to enclose space not boarded up and down. 
Of course the piers are all founded on stone 
laid below frost line. This building cost 
the owner all complete and painted one 
coat $875. A cheaper building, same size, 
ee be erected with less expensive ma- 
terial. 

Mr Clark has a fine field of eight acres 
directly in front of this building and is a 
very successful tobacco raiser. This build- 
ing has a very strong frame and foundation 





and covered with splendid materials. I€ is 
well arranged for ventilation on sides, ends 
and ridge. Of course anyone can use 
cheaper matcrial and with nearly like re- 
sults in curing. 


Tobacco Notes. 


MARYLAND—Land in good shape. Plants 
are plentiful and good at Dunkirk. Trans- 
planting was progressing well June 3, when 
25% of crop was planted. Acreage will be 
about as usual. In some cases labor is so 
scarce cannot work near aS much as de- 
sired. 

KENTUCKyY—Most of crop planted May 31 
in Christian county. Some scarcity of plants 
owing to overgrowth for want of season. 
Had good season for setting in late May, 
first since first of the month. Insects very 
destructive on tobacco lands, which may 
cause planting crop again. 

South CAROLINA—Tobacco outlook in 
Clarendon county the best for several years. 
The soil was in good condition at time of 
transplanting. Plants were plentiful and 
generally good stands prevail. Not many 
cutworms and not a great deal of resetting 
required. Plants have grown very fast dur- 
ing May, but in early June a little cold 
spell checked growth somewhat. Some leaf 
worms have appeared, but doing little in- 
jury. Growers will begin curing about 
June 15. Some has already been cured and 
sold in Darlington county, showing very 
good color for sand lugs or bottom priming. 
The acreage around Manning has been in- 
creased this year over last about 25%. - 
Growers have been bothered some with 
cutworms, but the crop generally now is 
the finest even in memory of our oldest cit- 
izens, and with an increase of at least 20% 
over last year. The Mullins tobacco mar- 
ket received the gold medal at Charleston, 
S C, on the best tobacco exhibit. 








Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses, 


CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





Ensiiage 
Cutter 


A Does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder 
4 and fills the silo to any height; 
all d by one machine, 

m Sold on full aran 

s Write for catalogue. 

a Joseph Dick 

Agricultural Works, 

; Canton, Ohio, 





FARM OF 137 ACRES for sale at Sanitaria Springs, 
ten miles from Binghamton, 

near depot, house with land to suit if desired. Inquire of 

Nellie Ganow, Sanitaria Springs, Broome Co., N. Y. 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
a Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 
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Free of this and many other publications. 
JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 














Legislation for the Philippines. 





The Lodge Philippine government bill has 
passed the senate after a debate of over 
seven weeks. The debate at times was 
exceedingly bitter. Under the bill’s provis- 
ions the action of the president in creating 
the Philippine commission and the offices 
of civil governor and vice-governor of the 
islands was approved. Future appoint- 
ments of the governor or vice-governor 
shall be made by the president, with the 
advice and consent of the senate. The ‘“‘bill 
of rights’’ of the United States constitution 
fis applied to the Philippine islands, with 
the exception of the right to bear arms and 
the right to a trial by jury. The supreme 
court and other courts of the islands shall 
exercise jurisdiction as heretofore provid- 
ed by the Philippine commission, and the 
justices of the supreme court shall _ be 
appointed by the president and the senate, 
the others by the civil governor and the 
commission. 

All the inhabitants of the Philippine is- 
lands are deemed to be citizens of the Phil- 
ippine islands, and entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States. No corporation 
shall be authorized to engage in agriculture, 
unless provisions shall have been made 
therefor. The bill provides at length how 
claims, both agricultural and mineral, shall 
be located, and the Philippine commission 
is authorized to establish a mining bureau. 
Other provisions stipulate the form of gov- 
ernment, the powers of corporations, and 
provide for the establishment of a mint at 
Manila. and the regulation of commerce. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Rejoicing over the end of the Boer war 
has been general throughout the civilized 
world. By the articles of surrender the 
Boer forces lay down their arms and hand 
over their munitions of war. All prisoners 
are to be brought back as soon as possible 
to South Africa, without loss of liberty or 
property. Dutch is to be taught in the 
schools, if desired by the parents, and used 
in the courts, if necessary. Rifles are al- 
lowed for protection. Military occupation 
is to be withdrawn as soon as possible, and 
self-government substituted. There is to 
be no tax on the Transvaal to pay the cost 
of the war. The sum of $15,000,000 is to be 
provided for restocking the Boer farms. 
Rebels are liable to trial, according to the 
law of the colony in Which they belong. 
The death penalty will not be inflicted. 
These terms are similar to those offered a 
year ago, but are more explicit, compelling 
a liberal interpretation. Thus the Boers 
gained materially by holding out during the 
past year. While the Dutch farmers have 
lost their independence, it is generally felt 
that they have to a certain extent won a 
moral victory. 





The Philippine government bill out of the 
way the senate is devoting its attention to 
the interocean canal bill. Senator Hanna 
has made a long argument in favor of the 
Panama route, but the Nicaragua route has 
as strong supporters. The Pacific cable and 
irrigation bills have occupied the attention 
of the house. Prospects for the former are 
not considered bright. The opposition be- 
lieve the cable to the Philippines should be 
laid by private enterprise subject to such 
regulations as shall make it of greatest 
service to public interests. 





One of the first important acts of the 
Cuban senate was the passing of a Dill 
granting amnesty to all Americans now in 
jail or awaiting trial in Cuba. Pres Palma 
signified his intention of signing the bill as 
soon as presented to him. This will let off 
the men convicted of the notorious Cuban 
postal frauds. Estes G. Rathbone, in whose 
behalf Senator Hanna has been so active, 
has announced his intention of seeking a 
new trial in the United States. 





There has been little to lighten the gloom 
shrouding the strike situation in the Penn- 
Sylvania anthracite coal regions. Dry 
weather has favored the mine operators in 
their struggle to keep the mines clear of 
water. Last week Saturday a strike was 
inaugurated in West Virginia. How gen- 
erally this strike order will be obeyed is a 
conjecture at this writing. Pres Roosevelt 
the United States Commissioner of Labor 


Carrolll D. Wright have had a conference 
in regard to the situation. 
feature 


The relieving 
is the comparatively temperate 





character of the strike. Reports to violence 
have been infrequent and never of serious 
proportions. 





Since the organization of the American 
shipping trust there has been more or less 
talk of a British opposition combination. 
This now appears to have some foundation, 
Sir Alfred L. Jones is said to be at the 
head of the projected trust. According to 
best figures obtainable the new combination 
will control more ships and a greater ton- 
nage than the American trust. 





One of the latest combinations to be re- 
ported is the Consolidated match company 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
with a capital stock of $10,000,000. It is pro- 
posed to build a chain of factories at 
advantageous points throughout the United 
States. 





The Virginia constitutional convention 
has carried disfranchisement further than 
it has ever been carried before. In defiance 
of the law passed by the legislature creat- 
ing it the convention has proclaimed the 
new constitution as the fundamental law 
of the state without permitting the citi- 
zens to pass upon it at the polls. 


a __ _ 


Basket and Question Box. 





Low-Priced Houses—The Orange Judd 
company, 52 Lafayette place, New York, 
publishes several books containing plans of 
houses costing from $1700 to $2000. Among 
them are American Architecture, $1; Pal- 
liser’s New Cottage Houses and Details, 
containing 160 designs, $4; Reed’s Cottage 
Houses, $1; House Plans for Everybody, $1, 
and Homes for Home Builders, $1. 





Value of Sunflower Seed—L. L., New 
York: This is not a crop generally recom- 
mended for farmers. ‘he seed is grown 
quite extensively in some localities and sold 


as a feed for poultry. It is sometimes 
grown and mixed with other grains and 
fed to farm stock. The oil which is ex- 


tracted from the seed is quite valuable and 
is frequently used in the household in the 
place of the more expensive olive oil. The 
residue left after the extraction of the oil 
is rich in nitrogen and valuable as a stock 
food. Branches and leaves are occasionally 
used for feeding, but they are not eagerly 
sought by most stock. The seed can be 
procured from or sold to any reliable seeds- 
man. Sunflowers comprise an important 
crop in Russia. 





Turf—S. R., New York: Write the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington for 
the information. 





Destroying Worms on Currant Bushes 


—T. J. H., New York: Spray the currant 
bushes thoroughly with bordeaux mixture 


to which is added one or two quarts of 
arsenate of lead or disparene. We have 
referred to this material, and it is now 


generally recommended as it is better than 
paris green, as it will not burn the foliage. 
It also has better sticking qualities. 





Oyster Shell Scale—H. McI., New York: 
The twig sent was infested with one of the 
seale insects commonly called oyster shell 
bark louse. It is a common pest upon ap- 
ple, lilac, maple and many other shrubs 
and trees. They usually emerge about the 
last of May or early June. They can be 
destroyed at this time with a 10 to 12% so- 
lution of kerosene emulsion, or one pound of 
whale oil soap in six gallons of water. 





Hen’s Swollen Eye—F. C. P., New York: 
A swollen eye which is frothy and has a 
yellowish discharge is often caused by roup, 
though it may be from a mechanical irri- 
tation. Bathe with a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid. There are several good complete 
poultry books, but no best one. Profits in 
Poultry, price $1; Poultry Craft, price $2, 
and Farm Poultry, price $1.50, are all good 
books; for sale by Orange Judd company. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ww —eorerr 


THIS ee? ye is one of the most valuable in 
the Daper. cost 1204. can advertise poul- 
and Svs “Sook of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

nae or situations wanted. In fact, anything 








regetables, 
to cell o 

THE ph must be counted as part of th 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, AB vy —. 
word. Cash must acco: mpany order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward ree 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY i ee not 
in issue 


pies Frideg > Spezantoe nontien 
“ ee ru 
FARMS FOR BALE” or {10 RENT Chi oe act 
cepted at the above rate, but will be-charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exch: ” ad 
only Eve cents a word each insertion. ee ee 
ress 


; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.' 
c a 
LIVE STOCK. 


BILTMORE BERKSHIRE boar, 2 years Jt by Stall 
Pitts’s dollar dam, Royal Beauty, by Kin BON eal 
also young boars by him cheap. M. HEW ETSO Hill: 
girt, } » 


BERKSHIRES—Fall and spring boar pigs, 
registry, from prize winning imported stock, 
BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 


GUERNSEY cows wanted for cash. Give description 
and prices. Address B., Box 157, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











es ta 
B. G. 











POLAND CHINA pigs, imgaths, sows bred, 
WM BIGHAM’S SONS. WARS 
both sexes, 


oo ean aats of Mary _ Marshall, 
O. B, WILBUR, Greenwich, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Registered stock, Red Polled. CHARLES 
8. MINOR Terryville, Ct, 


LARGE English Berkshires ; few choice ones. 
& SON, Stillwater, » fl 


BERKSHIRE pigs, 
RIX, East Bethel, Ft. 


ea Seems Tamworth boar. 
Seren N 


O I 8 spring pigs for sale. 
Basin, N Y. 





HANDY 





registered stock, GIFFORD & 





BOX 13, South 





E. J. ADAMS, Adams 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs, to intro- 
duce our Poultry Compound, JAVELLE MFG ‘CO, Dept 
18, Parsons, Kan, 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. AU- 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








Pigg US PLAN - a= ey - strawberry, the 
mey maker, nearly earlier than Michael’s 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


as, circulars free. 
N J. 





ogee hooked ye for = 
see rea une r ces, seed guaranteed, 
Write JOHN J. Rosa) ord, Del 


AMMOTH Japanese seed buckwheat 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N 


CELERY, cabbage and tomato plants. Write for cir- 
cular. MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y. 


COWPEAS for sale, RALPH PITTMAN, Rinard, I. 
HELP WANTED. 


crop crimson clover 





$1 oe and bushel, 

















WANTED—Working manager. Large stables. Both 
horses and cattle. Able to e men. Scrupulous 
cleanliness demanded. Location near small town. Ad- 
dress Drawer A, Marietta, Pa. 

WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog freee SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders uiterers 

any others in the rural trade from Mich, nd and the 


Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 


the Farmers’ Exchange & ent of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marqu Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer yA per word. if you want 


to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 


advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex department of 
the New England Homestead at 8 eld, Mass, _ It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 


cago is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


WANTED—Board in quiet country home on_ farm. or 
in village not over one hundred miles from New_York 
for a =, Terms must be moderate. Address B. 
LOW, Box I, Station D, New York City. 


FOR SALE—A few thousand cor in Confederate 
money; souvenirs of the Civil FEN nee © $100; denomina- 
tions $5, $10 and $100. J. R. NNELL, 23 Abercorn St, 
Savannah, Ga. 


BELGIANS, 4 months $1. 
BITRY, Canton, N Y. 











ST LAWRENCE RAB- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, aa. cheese, i pork. poultry, dressed calves, 
game, frui ete, B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 














A Valuable Investment. 


Our little advertisement in American 
Agriculturist proved a valuable investment, 
it having brought us some good orders. 
Your Farmers’ Exchange department is a 
great place to advertise in.—[Peters Fruit 
& Seed Company, Columbus, O., 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
oo 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago....ceeee| -724%e) +7254) - -42%4| .40 | .28 
New OFE...000 “Tae Pgh Tot 4834| 4544) .32% 
Boston...... =- — |.73 | 5R | 52%) .35 
Toledo...... BIY4| .73Y4] .63Y%4] .44 | .43%4| -284q 
St Louis ° main an tai ae ox, = 
Minneapolis ° ° ° é +4254) . 
Liverpool..... -88%] .85%4] .77Y%4| .52%4) — _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN INUS AND CANADA, 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 


Wheat, Biasees 28,604,000 30,629,000 36,932,000 
COrn .ececesess 4,227,000 ~ 4,297,000 16,413,000 
Oats ‘ 3,055,000 2,315,000 11,218,000 

At Chicago, the wheat market held with- 
in moderate bounds, leaning to easiness. 
The excellent crop outlook proved the fac- 
tor of greatest prominence in shaping val- 
ues. These conditions are shown in con- 
siderable detail in American Agriculturist, 
on another page. Prices sagged slightly, 
July selling freely at 71@72c, and Sept 69% 
to 70%c. 

The foreign situation is without impor- 
tant change. Western Europe has bought 
a little more freely in this country, and this 
helped the situation a trifle. Continental 
markets were steady to firm. Crop condi- 
tions abroad much as recently reported. 

Corn has shown moderate activity, mar- 
ket somewhat unsettled, but prices on old 
held nearly to a former level. July sold 
freely at figures around 62@63c p bu, 
and No 2 mixed in store at substantially 
same level. The cash demand is fair, chief- 
ly on domestic account. Exports are not 
of a character to offer any support to val- 
ues. Operators are greatly interested in 
the reports of good crop development 
throughout the corn belt. 

Oats moderately active, nearby deliver- 
ies higher, new crop futures in considerable 
favor. July 37@39c p bu, Sept 29%@30%«c. 


The domestic demand good, exports small. - 


Rye steady in tone, trade limited by rea- 
son of meager character of receipts and 
offerings, little or nothing doing in the way 
of exports. No 2 in carlots 58@59c p bu. 

The barley market has been quiet under a 
fair demand, offerings small. The feeling 
is one of comparative easiness, with recent 
sales on the basis of 58@68c p bu for poor to 
choice. 

Grass seeds received comparatively little 
attention, due partly to meagerness of of- 
ferings and partly to the fact that the sea- 
son is nearly over. Timothy quoted on the 
basis of $6.30@6.35 p 100 lbs for old prime, 
and 4.65 for new Sept. Contract clover 8.35 
p 100 lbs, Oct delivery 8.50. 

At New York, grain market fairly active 


at about steady prices. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator sold around 785c p bu, corn 70%c, 
oats 45%4c, rye 61@62c, barley 79@82c. Flour 
generally steady. Fancy spring patents 
4.10@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4@4.10, spring 
straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3.70@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
| 

1902 1901 | ' 1902 | 1901 
Chicago, p 1V0 ibe. 87-75 % $6.10) $7.50) <5. aa Fa: 20| $4.25 
New AF 4 eeekee 6.00 7.40) 6.10} 5.00) 4.65 
Buffalo. ee itiag ee .00| 7.55) 6.10 5.75] 4.40 
Kansas City....... 7.25} 5.85] 7.20) 5.86 5.78) 4.75 
PRB OUTE. ccccccccce 7.20} 600 7.45 6 05: 6.10) 4.40 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
considerably disturbed for a week or ten 
days by reason of strikes at the stockyards 
and in the city, market unsettled, prices 
covering a wide range. The labor distur- 
bances were evidently abating at the open- 
ing of this week, through concessions on 
both sides. The cattle situation is 
not essentially changed, good to choice 
beeves selling at the best level of the year, 
and scoring an advance of 10@20c over any- 


thing hitherto touched. The receipts 
have been somewhat below a _  »nor- 
mal, this giving salesmen’an advantage. 


The cheaper grades of cattle shared the 
strength at a time when receipts were 
smaller than expected, and in some in- 
stances sales showed 30@40c advance over 
the low level at the close of May. Splendid 
prices were paid for good butcher heifers 





and fat dry cows. Farmers want feeding 
steers, but object to paying the high prices 
asked. Choice milch cows in better de- 
mand at top prices. Quotations are revised 


as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, “ 35@770 Canners. 32 375 
Good to extra, reo 25 Feedere. selected, 475@ 540 
Poor to fair. 600 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 1 | 450 
Good native heifers, 5 75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 425 
Fair to choice cows, 3 90 Calves. veal, 450@ 700 


Poor to fancy bulls. 300@560 Milch cows. each. 

The hog trade generally active at a good 
level of prices, under only moderate sup- 
plies and brisk inquiry on both local and 
shipping account. From  $7.35@7.45 for 
good to choice medium and heavy hogs, 
prices ranged downward to 6.70@6.80 for or- 
dinary light and poor mixed droves. The 
feature of the situation is the shortage in 
hog packing, the total amount of product 
this season to date being materially behind 
last year. 

Sheep supplies are liberal, but demand is 
excellent. While prices cover a wide range, 
choice western lambs have recently touched 
the highest figure on record, $7.25 being paid 
for shorn Colorados; unshorn went at 7.40@ 
7.60; good to choice butcher sheep 4.75@6, 
yearlings 6.25, the outside also being paid 
for choice heavy export wethers. Outside 
quotations were not fully maintained. 

At New York, cattle in good demand at 
somewhat firmer prices. Steers sold at $5.60 
@7.50 p 100 lbs, bulls 3.75@5.75, cows 2.75@ 
5.60. Pa steers of 1140 to 1389 lbs sold at 
6.10@7.50, do cows of 790 to 1145 lbs sold at 
3@5.10, do bulls of 750 to 870 lbs sold at 3.10 
@4.20. Veal calves 4.50@7.25, tops 7.50, culls 
4. Prime sheep wanted at firm prices, un- 
dergrades slow. Poor to prime sheep 3@4.85, 
tops 5, culls 2, yearlings 5.50@6.65, lambs 6.75 
@8.50. Va lambs of 61 to 67 Ibs sold at 8@ 
8.65, Ky, av 62 Ibs, sold at 7.50, do sheep of 
$7 to 101 lbs, 4@4.50. State hogs barely 
steady. Hogs, av 162 to 214 lbs, sold at 7.40, 
roughs of 350 lbs at 6.40. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 10%@lic p lb estimated dressed 
weight. ” . 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, average quality of the mod- 
erate receipts of horses shows deterioration 
and trade not especially active. Good 
heavy draft animals readily salable at $125 
@225 p head, express horses 120@200, heavy 
chunks 125@150. Common work horses usual 
big discount. The export trade is fair. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


The May receipts of butter at New York 
were lighter than any May time since ’95. 
The receipts were 177,749 pkgs, against 185,- 
224 for same month last year. There have 
been practically no exports, only one small 
shipment of 47 pkgs, compared with 5931 in 
701, and 13,224 in ’97. The average price for 
the month was 22%c. This is 3%c higher 
than last year and 2%@5%c above any year 
since ’93, when av price was 27c. Yet with 
this advance over former years for May 
butter, the outlook for dairymen is none too 
promising. Conditions have not been fa- 
vorable for pastures in some sections, feeds 
are high and herds reduced. 

The price of butter at leading trade cen- 
ters has held steady at recent level. Re- 
ceipts compare favorably with those for 
Same period last year, but season is some- 
what backward and the flush period is not 
thought to have been reached. Cows also 
have taken somewhat longer than usual to 
get into prime condition for a liberal flow 
of milk, owing to the scarcity of grain dur- 
ing the winter. Pastures in the northwest 
and other producing sections are reported 
greatly helped by recent rains, and gener- 
ally show an excellent growth of grass. 
Both consumptive and storage demand has 
ruled good, but speculators consider the 
prices somewhat above the safe point and 
buy conservatively. In some _ instances 
slight accumulations are reported, but 
stocks are generally well handled and feel- 
ing strong. All lines have attracted con- 
siderable attention, and common and lower 
grades usually well handled. 


The freight traffic over the Trans- Siberian. 


railway has increased greatly during the 
past few years. According to U S Consul 
Samuel Smith of Moscow, the increase in 
"99 over the previous years was 95.96%, in 
700, 115.63%, of which 62.13, or 38,435,904 Ibs 
was butter. In ’01, shipments had grown 
to 72,000,000 lbs and during the latter part 
of the summer four special trains of 25 
refrigerator cars each, were necessary to 
transport this product. The dairy business 











THE LATEST MARKETS 






is developing rapidly, and extending far 
into eastern Siberia. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 oe--22 @22%c 23 @23%c 2114%4@22 c 
1901 --19 -@19%c 191%@20 c 18%@19 ec 
1900 ----19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18%@19 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@22c p Ib, prints 21@23c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 21@22c. 

At New York, receipts continue moder- 
ate, but dealers consider the price high and 
buy rather cautiously. Cmy extra 22%c p 
lb, firsts 214%2@22c, fancy state dairy 21%c, 
firsts 20%@2l1c, western imt.cmy 17%@20%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market a 
shade easier. Extra Elgin and other sepa- 
rator cmy 22%@238c p Ib, firsts 22c, ladle 17 
@19%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra steady at 
24c Pp Ib, firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 
164%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 
23c, dairy 16c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 23@ 
23t4c, firsts 21@21%c, dairy 16@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra sepa- 
rator cmy firm at 24@25c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, 
extra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 22@23c, 
imt cmy 21@23c, ladle 21@23c. 

At Boston, a healthy trade reported. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 23@23%c p lb, N Y 23c, 
western 23@23%4c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 
22c, N Y 22c, firsts 21c, westerr? imt emy 20 
@21c, ladle 19@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts of cheese at Boston and New 
York show some increase and while the de- 
mand has not been especially active, stocks 
have been kept moving and at about steady 
prices. At New York, export trade has 
ruled fairly active, and arrivals generally 
well handled. White stock has been in light 
supply and firm. Quality shows considera- 
ble improvement, some lots, however, 
somewhat damaged by the hot weather. 
Skims in moderate supply and fairly active. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice’ 
cheddars 11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 
10%@1l1%c, flats 10@1lc. 

At Ogdensburg, 949 boxes offered Satur- 
day of last week, 65 sold at 95%c p lb, the 
remainder was held for 9%c or better. 

At New York, arrivals generally well 
eared for. Choice small 94@10c p lb, do 
large 9%@10c, fair to good 9@9%4c, light 
skims 7%@8t4c, full 2%@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y steady at 11%¢ p lb, fair 10%@llc, part 
skims 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 11%@ 
12c p lb, twins 13c, long horn 14c, N Y ched- 
dars 12%c.—At Columbus, cheddars 13%c, 
flats 13c, limburger 15c.—At Cleveland, 
choice N Y 11@12c, state 10@10%éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice new 
cheddars steady at 11@11\%c p lb, flats 11% 
@11%6c. 

At Boston, tone of market steady. Extra 
N Y twins llc p Ib, do Vt llc, firsts 10@ 
tg choice old stock 13@13%c, firsts 11%@ 
12%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.\ sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 

At New York, only steady. Choice mar- 
row $2.20@2.22% p bu, medium 1.65@1.67%, 
pea 1.65@1.67%, red kidney 2.20@2.22%, white 
kidney 1.90@1.95, black turtle soup 1.60, yel- 
low eye 2.15, Cal lima 2.60, foreign marrow 


1.90@1.95 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime to fancy evap’d ap- 
ples firm at 10@1lc p lb, sun-dried 3%@6c, 
chops $1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1.50@1.90, evap’d raspberries 20@22c p Ib, 
blackberries 7%, @8c, cherries 11@14c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, trade has not been espe- 
cially active and some accumulation is 
reported. Nearby fancy at mark 19@20c p 
doz, av prime 17@18c, western and south- 
ern 15@17%c, fresh-gathered dirties 13%@ 
15c, checks 12@14c, fresh western, loss off 
17@18c. 

At Boston, strictly choice in good de- 
mand, receipts more or less affected by 














THE LATEST 


hot weather. Nearby fancy at mark 20@ 
2ic p doz, eastern 17@19c,. Vt and N H 
18@19c, western 17@17%c, do fair to good 
15%@16%c, dirties 13@14c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, strawberries in more mod- 
erate supply and active at 8@l4c p qt, 


gooseberries 8@l10c,- huckleberries 8@12c, 
blackberries 8@12c, cherries 8@10c, apples 


$3.50@6 p bbl, peaches 1.25@3 pcarrier, plums 
2.50@3, muskmelons 1.50@3 p case, water- 
melons 25@50 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Middlings $22 
@23 p ton, spring bran 20.50@21, red dog 25 
@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 27, chops 23.50. screenings 30@78c 
p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.37@1.39, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.90. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts moderate and 
prices firm. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 
ibs, No 1 87144@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 55@ 
70c, clover mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60c, salt 
50c, long rye straw 75@82%c, do short rye 
and oat 55@65c. 

At Boston, choice grades continue firm. 
Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@ 
17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice 
fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12 
@12.50, damaged and poor 10@12, swale 9 
@10, prime rye straw 16.50@17.50, tangled 
11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, new varieties in fair re- 
ceipt and steady, choice old domestic and 
foreign stock firm. State and western $1.75 
@2.25 p 180 lbs, or 1.75@2 p sack, Belgian 
1.25@1.50 p 168 lbs, Scotch 1.75@1.90, Irish 
and English 1.50@1.75, Bermuda 2.50@4.50 p 
bbl, southern 2@3.75. , 

At Boston, tone of market easy under 
good supplies. Arccstook Green Mts 90@ 
95c p bu, Hebrons 65@75c, Dakota Red 60c, 
P E I Chenangoes 70c, Scotch $1.50 p sack, 
Bermuda 3.50@4 p bbl. southern 3@3.50, 

Poultry. 

Thursday is known in Hebrew districts 
as “chicken day” and in anticipation of 
an active demand Hebrew dealers have 
liberal supplies of live chickens, ducks and 
geese on hand for this occasion. This poul- 
try must be killed by a rabbi, to be 
“Kosher” meat. He receives 3c each for 
killing and as large numbers are killed for 
this day’s consumption, the income from 
this source is considerable. The kosher 
meat troubles of late have made it neces- 
sary for buyers to have poultry slaughtered 
outside the regular precincts and in some 
cases the business became so burdensome 
that outside butchers raised the price to 5c 
each, 

At New York, live spring chickens in good 
demand when choice at 22@25c p lb, small 
16@18c, fowls 14c, roosters 10c, turkeys 10@ 
lic, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, 
pigeons 35@40c, iced turkeys 13@15c p Ib, 
chickens 25@40c, fowls 10@13c, spring duck- 
lings 16@16%c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12\%c p Ib, 
roosters 7@8c, broilers 22@25c, northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls 12@15c, choice 
roasting chickens 25@28c, broilers 33@65c p 
pair, spring ducks 16@17c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 
p doz, squabs 1.75@2.25, western iced tur- 
keys 15@16c p lb, fowls 11@13c. 

Vegetables. 

The outlook for a large pack of peas this 
year is reported rather doubtful. Packers 
in the Delaware peninsula have offered rel- 
atively high prices, as follows: Standard 
early Junes 85@90c p bu, sifted $1.15@1.30, 
extra sifted 1.45@1.60, petit pois 1.70@2. 
These prices are considered too high by 
some familiar with the situation to permit 
the usual business being done. 

At New York, asparagus rather easy at 
$1.25@4.50 p doz, beets 2@6 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 1.50@1.75 p bu, cucumbers 50c@1.25 
p bskt, cauliflower 4@6 p bbl, lettuce 50c@ 
1.50, southern onions 2.75@3, spinach 35@50c, 
squash 1.50@2, egg plant 2@3 p cra, peas 75c 
@1.25 p bskt, rhubarb 1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
turnips 50c@1, string beans 50c@1.25 p bskt, 
tomatoes 1.25@2.50 p carrier. 


Wool. 


A fair average business is reported in 
wools at seaboard markets, although no 
special activity is manifested, and prices 
are only steady. The situation is rather 
peculiar. Buying in western producing sec- 
tions continues active at fully 2c p lb high- 
er basis than last season, and prices abroad 
have advanced, yet consumers buy sparing- 
ly and sometimes wring price concessions 





from anxious sellers. In western Idaho 
the new clip has sold quickly at 13@l4c p 
lb, at Wyo 13@13%c, in Tex 8 months’ stock 
sold at 18%@14%c, 12 months’ 15@l6éc. The 
first of this week one and one-half million 
pounds were sold to Boston buyers, as soon 
as the wool came off the sheep’s back. The 
supply of old is conceeded small by the 
trade and the new crop moderate. Receipts 
of wool, both domestic and foreign, at Bos- 
ton, for week ended June 4, were 25,059 
bales, against 14,139 for previous week and 
10,832 last year. Sales at same point were 
3,277,000 bales, against 4,260,000 for previous 
week, and 3,785,000 same time a year ago; 
since Jan 1, ’02, 68,286,000, same period, ’01, 
94,912,900. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@18c p doz, live fowls 144%@lic p lb, 
spring chickens 18@30c, ducks 12c. Bran 
$20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, rye 
straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 84%4@85c 
p bu, corn 65%@66c, No 2 white clipped 
oats 50144¢@5lc. Apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, straw- 
berries 5@10c p qt, cherries 6@10c_ p lb, 
huckleberries 6@8c p qt, blackberries 10@ 
12c, watermelons 25@40c each, peaches 1.50 
@3 p cra. Old potatoes 40@60c p bu, new 
2@4 p bbl, tomatoes 1.50@2.75 p carrier, 
cabbage 1.50@2 p cra, cucumbers 1@1.25 p 
bskt. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75c p bu, No 2 white oats 5lc, bran $22 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 29, gluten meal 27, mid- 
dlings 23, corn meal 27, hay 8@14. Eggs 16 
@lic p doz, live fowls 12@138c p lb, chickens 
25c. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, beans 1.50@2, 
onions 15c p doz, radishes 15c. Strawberry 
picking commenced this week, crop out- 
look good and prices firm at 12@13c p qt. 

At Albany, eggs 19@20c p doz, live fowls 
12@18c p lb, turkeys 12@138c, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 9@10c. Potatoes $2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
beans 1.75@1.85 p bu, asparagus 2.75 p doz 
behs, radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, lettuce 1@ 
1.75 p bbl. ‘Corn 70@7ic p bu, oats 50@52c, 
bran 20@21 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, glu- 
ten meal 28, middlings 21@23, corn meal 27, 
hay 10@17. Veal calves 6.50@7 p 100 lbs, 
hogs 7@7.50, sheep 9@10, spring lambs 11.50 
@12.50. ; 

At Rochester, eggs 17c p doz, live fowls 
10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 12@14c, beef 
10@1lic p lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10 
@12%c. Corn 70c p bu, No 1 white oats 50@ 
52e, rye 60@65c, bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 
23@24, hay 9@13. Beans 1.60@2 p bu, carrots 
40@50c, spinach 30c, new potatoes 7 p bbl, 
cucumbers 60c p doz, lettuce 20c, radishes 
20c, strawberries 12c p qt. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.60@ 
6.75 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 3.50@6.50, veal 
calves 3@7.25, hogs 6.15@7.30, sheep 4.10@ 
4.50, lambs 5.10@5.50, do spring 4.25@7.25. 
Eges 14%c p doz, live chickens 16@23c p Ib, 
fowls 10%c, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c. Straw- 
berries 2@3 p bu, cherries 4@5 p stand, 
gooseberries 3.75@4. Potatoes 70@738c p bu, 
new 2.75@2.90 p bbl, tomatoes 1.75@1.90 p 
cra, cucumbers 4@5 p bbl, cabbage 1.50@2. 
No 2 red winter wheat 81%c p bu, corn 64@ 
64144c, oats 43@48l4c, rye 59c, timothy hay 
9@13.25. p ton, clover mixed 9@10.25, rye 
straw 5.50@6, bran 19, middlings 19@20. 

At Cleveland, new potatoes $1.10@1.20 p 
bu, tomatoes 2.25@2.50 p 6-bskt cra, string 
beans 1.50@1.75 p hamper, green peas 2@ 
2.25 p 2-bu sack, cucumbers 4@4.25 p bx, 
cabbage 2.25@2.40 p cra. Wheat 80c p bu, 
corn 671%4c, No 2 white oats 48%c, middlings 
18@21 p ton, bran 17@18, timothy hay 10@13, 
rye straw 7@7.50. Apples 4@5 p bbl, straw- 
berries 3@6 p 32-qt cra, cherries 3@3.50 p 
bu. Hogs 7@7.35 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
6.25@7.25, steers 6.25@6.60, butcher cows 3@ 
5, bulls 4.50@5, clipped lambs 4:50@6.25, do 
sheep 4.25@4.75. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6@7.25, sheep 
3@5, spring lambs 8@9. Corn 70@738c p bu, 
oats 45@48c, bran 19 p ton, shorts 18, mid- 
dlings 20, screenings 17, hay 8@10. Eggs 15c 
p doz, live fowls 9c p Ib, turkeys 10c, ducks 
8c. Old potatoes 55@60c p bu, new 98c@Il, 
cabbage 20 p ton, beans 1.65@1.70 p bu, 
strawberries 7@8c p qt, cherries 9@10c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 154%@ 








1644c p doz, fowls 13%@l4c p lb, chickens 
15@30c, ducks 9@10c, do spring 15@18c. 


Wheat 77l¢c p bu, corn 66c, oats 474%@48c, 
rye 6lce, timothy $12@15 p ton, bran 19@ 
22.50, middlings 20@22. Cabbage 1.50@1.60, 
cucumbers 1@1.75 p bskt, egg plant 2@3 p 


MARKETS 
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bx, tomatoes 2@3, asparagus 1.50@2.50 p doz, 
peas 50c p bu, beans 1.50@2 p bskt, lettuce 
50c, strawberries 5@9c p qt. Live steers 5 
@6.80 p 100 lbs, butcher cows 1.50@4.75, bulls 
3@5, hogs 7.20@7.50, sheep 2@5.25, lambs 4@ 
6.25, do spring 4@6.25, veal calves 4@7.75. 


i 


A Fair Prospect for Oats. 





Plenty of moisture and reasonably good 
growing weather during May have resulted 
in rapid development of the oats crop, and 
an early prospect only fairly good has given 
way to a promise above the average at this 
date for a series of years. With the excep- 
tion of Texas, where early drouth did per- 
manent damage, and Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky where the season has been unfavor- 
able for all small grain growth, the present 
condition of the crop is reported high by 
American Agriculturist correspondents. In 
the Mississippi valley and in some portions 
of the Ohio valley the plant is taking on 
too rank growth and damage from lodging 
is feared. The general condition of the 
oats crop is reported as 92.0, against 84.9 
last year and 92.3 at this date in 1900. The 
June 1 condition has been higher but three 
times in the past ten years. 

The total area is estimated at 29,657,000 
acres, against 28,575,000 last year, the figures 
for 1901 having been revised to accord with 
the census data for 1899 recently made 
available. The following statement is pre- 
sented, showing the acreage and the pres- 
ent condition of the oats crop by states: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS. 


[Acreage figures in round thousands.] 


Acres, Cond Acres Cond 
1902, Junel 1902 June J 
eee 1,338 DOVER -Kcisknpdvad 4,233 99 
Pa te ee | etry 933 94 
pee 835 64 Kan 971 81 
SANE ccncaans x a i ee 1,896 86 
SOME 3 casi ae to oper i. 
Ck ee a = Serre 737 «= (97 
Mc cctasees 291 80 Col 162 98 
it hace ouknelenee 2376 Bh Ge si neo 275 «(987 
EEE daccen ak 1,071 95 Wash ...... 133 100 
Ue oSincudante Sh i | ee 184 98 
Aree 4,446 92 Other .......2,486 93 
Wis 2,434 98 —_—_ — 
(ee 2,273 96 Total ....29,659 92 
Sugar Beet Notes. 
Cuban legislation at Washington drags 


wearily, and early June finds it as unsettled 
as ever. Beet sugar interests hope it will 
finally result in a rebate of about 20% to 
the Cuban government. “It has been 
brought out conclusively to the mind of ev- 
ery unprejudiced person,” says a leading 
representative of beet sugar interests, “that 
the sugar trust in the past has absorbed 
the advantages which should have accrued 
to the Cuban sugar producers through the 
duty imposed against European sugar 
growers. This amounted to about 4 cent 
per pound, and it is only fair to presume 
that in view of the admitted testimony, the 
sugar trust will absorb all, or if not all, the 
larger portion of any reduction which might 
be given through a direct cut in the present 
tariff.” 

Imports of sugar amounted to 2,079,768,000 
pounds, valued at $38,966,000, for the nine 
months ending March 31, 1902, and for the 
same period a year ago 2,782,294,000 pounds, 
worth $63,611,000. This does not include im- 
ports from Hawaii or Porto Rico. Cuba 
sent 523,000,000 pounds, the East Indies 618,- 
800,000 pounds, Germany 123,000,000 pounds, 
Brazil 289,000,000 pounds. 





Personal. 

The agriculturist of Michigan experiment 
station, Prof J. D. Towar, has accepted a 
professorship of agriculture in South 
Australia. 

The death of Mrs A. G. Tuttle of Baraboo, 
Wis, brings to mind the fact that she was 
largely instrumental in introducing Rus- 
sian apples into the United States. For 
many years her husband was president of 
the- state horticultural society and together 
they became interested in Russian fruits 
and their adaptability to Wisconsin condi< 
tions. She was a very capable and force- 
ful woman and horticulture owes much to 
her energy. 


The Superfluous Dog, long looked upon 
as a great drawback to sheep raising, has 
recently been accused of spreading hog chol- 
era in western sections. 





I think American Agriculturist one of the 
best farm papers published.—[fRollin 
Wright, Little York, N Y. 
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Mother’s Scrapbock. 


FLORENCE A- HAYES- 
Talk about Shakespeare and Dickens and oth- 
ers,— 
There’s ‘none of them equal to that scrapbook 


of mother’s! 
It’s just full of good things from beginning 


oO end; 
It’s . book you can’t borrow and don’t like to 


end. 
She was no hand at joking or carrying on; 
You'd never imagine that she cared for fun. 
But many a time I’ve laughed till I cried 
At ~~ ouray bits of sunshine that she tucked 
nside 
The leaves of that scrapbook that’s yellow 
and worn, 
With its covers so loose 
leaves gone. 


There are puzzles 
there too; 
I've read them so often, yet they always seem 
new. 

And pictures,—they’re none of the cheap col- 
ored kind. 

I can’t explain how, but they just 


and some of the 


and verses, and stories 


bring to 


min 
The times when we children would play by 
the brook, 
A-fishing for whales, with a string and pin- 


hook; 

The ene shady lane where we drove the cows 
ome; 

And the tinkling bells of old Daisy and Rome; 

The woods where we gathered the bluebells 
and roses, : 

Where the girls would twine wreaths of the 
little white posies. 

Yes, it’s bright, pure and good from one end 
to the other, 

And reminds me of heaven, of home, and of 
mother! 


{In Three Parts—I.] 


A Metropolitan Maid. 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


Having watched with dismay the sud- 
den exit of the hired girl, who, upon the 
eve of a little party at which I had hoped 
she would stand immaculate in white cap 
and apron at the door, had packed off bag 
and baggage, without so niuch as “Good- 
day,” or “By your leave,” I determined to 
discover the reason of her precipitation. 
When the subject of the servant girls’ 
union was later on discussed at large, my 
determination resolved itself into a search 
for a place. 

“The next thing for you to do,’ suggest- 
ed McKane, with an elaborate suavity ex- 
pressive of some contempt, “is to pick out 
your cop on the corner.” 

Not to be discouraged, I applied at an 
agency. The man gave me the address of 
a doctor. I called. A maid with a face 
of granite opened the door. She ushered 
me into the dining room, where, not know- 
ing whethér to stand or sit, I stood. Pres- 
ently the doctor, putting in a face which 
was handsome as the maid’s was homely, 
said, ‘‘Come into my office.”” I went. He of- 
fered me a chair, which I refused. In a 
bolt upright position, becoming my new 
station in life, I told him my errand; 
whereupon, looking me over in a most kind- 
ly way, he said: 

“It is only an hour ago that I hired a 
girl. I wish you had come sooner,” add- 
ing in a lower tone, “She’s got a counte- 
nance that would stop a clock.” 

He followed me to the door, opened it for 
me and saw me out, all of which I duly re- 
ported to McKane as a proof that, appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding, he 
had discerned that I was of gentle birth. 

“Umph!” said he. ‘Most likely he was 
merely keeping an eye on his valuables.” 

Returning to the agency, I related my 
failure and asked for another address. 

“Must you go out to service to-day?” 
asked the man. 

“To what? Oh, yes,” 
must go out to-day.” 

With the address of a place in an entirely 
different direction, he supplemented a look 
whereby it was borne in upon me that, in 
his opinion, I had been forcibly ejected 
from the place he thought I had hereto- 
fore occupied. Somewhat disturbed at be- 
ing thus handicapped at the start, I hoard- 
ed an electric, skirted a street gay with 
brilliant awnings of yellow and blue and 
red, found the flat, rang the bell, and was 
speedily confronted by an old lady, who 
shaded her eyes with her hand as she 
looked at me, asked me into a long dark 
hall, preceded me to the parlor and waved 
me to a seat on one of the linen chairs 
scattered promiscuously about, here, there 
and everywhere. 

“I like your looks,” 
“You are exactly what I want. 


remembering, ‘I 


she informed me. 
A neat 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


white girl to wait on the table. It is a 
small family you will have to wait on. Just 
my husband and myself. My husband is an 
invalid.” This as if, being an invalid, he 
was not to be considered, which I found 
out afterward to be literally true. “It is 
such a small family we don’t pay much. 
Ten dollars a month and your board. It is 
all we can afford to pay. Will you work 
for that?” 

“Do you. put out the washing?” I 
quired. 

“No,” in a determined way, “‘the girl does 
everything.” 

The price was not enticing, but I conclud- 
ed to stay. She led me back into the 
kitchen, where she suddenly began to slap 
at something on the tops of the washtubs. 

“These cockroaches!’”’ she cried. “The 
place is alive with them. The people have 
left the other flats for the summer, so 
their roaches all come to me.” 

With that she opened press after press, 
piled one shelf above another thick with 
myriads of dishes,—blue dishes, pink dishes 
and white. 

“Clean out all these,’ she said, with a 
comprehensive wave of a small plump kand. 

I staggered back aghast. The task was 
herculean. And in the heat of such an af- 
ternoon! I was afraid I should die of it. 
Besides, in my clean shirt waist, with its 
high standing collar, how would [I look 
when I had finished cleaning out al! those 
presses? How could I go back home, 
through the staring eyes, in my crumpled 
clothes? 

However, there was nothing else for it. 
With a sigh I searched for a bucket, filled 
it with water, dumped in a bar of soap, and 
climbing a tall chair, upon which I had 
placed in a wiggly and unstable manner a 
taller box, I tremblingly commenced, she 
standing beneath, watching me. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

It was with difficulty that I maintained 
my equilibrium, trying to think what name 
it was McKane and I had decided upon. 
Finally, fortunately, it came to me. 

“Jane Higgins,” I replied. 

“Jane Higgins,” she repeated. ‘“‘Why, it’s 
an Irish name!” } 

I chased ten full-grown cockroaches 
around a corner and down off the shelf be- 
fore I answered: “‘Yes’m. My mother was 
Scotch-Irish.” 

From the hight at which I posed I could 
hear her walking soft-footedly about. 

“My daughters will be glad when they 
come home and find that I’ve got a girl,” 
she mused complacently. 

I set a dish down hard, 
and looked down at her. 


in- 


turned around 
Daughters! In 


that small family of two for which, because 


of its extreme diminutiveness, I was to 
work for the abbreviated sum of $10 a 
month with board! She replied to my look. 

“Yes, my daughters. Didn’t you know I 
had two daughters?” 

Now, how could I? 

“They both work out,’’ she went on, ex- 
plaining. ‘“‘They are here only for dinner. 
They are good girls. You'll find out when 
you see them what good girls they are. 
To think what they once were, and now 
how they have to work. We are southern- 
ers, from New Orleans. We used to be very 
rich, but we have had many reverses. 
When their father failed, the girls, who had 
been used to driving their own little drag, 
said: ‘Don’t you worry, papa. We'll take 
care of you,’ and they do.’’ 

I couldn’t help thinking what lovely girls 
they must be, as I wiped-a dish. I grew 
gradually half reconciled to their swelling 
the family. 

“They are stenographers,” she continued, 
“and they get good pay. The oldest one, 
Tulia, works after hours to* make more 
money, but the youngest one won’t. She 
must have amusement, she says, and she 
has it. If you won’t tell the janitress,’”’ here 
she lowered her voice,—‘‘and I want:to tell 
you right now, whatever you do, don’t you 
talk to the janitress. You won’t, will you?” 

I promised faithfully I wouldn’t. 

“T don’t want to say anything against 
her,’’ her voice had dropped to a whisper, 
for she stood within hearing distance of 
the dumb waiter; who might go and tell. 
“If you-don’t get along with the janitress, 
you might as well give up the flat, .that’s 
all. If she dislikes you, you’ve got to move. 
That’s all there is to it. And she won’t let 
a single one of us keep a girl. That’s the 
truth. She runs every last one of them 
away. She don’t like girls somehow, so 
she won’t have them around. As I was go- 
ing to say,—you promise not to tell?” 

“Yes’m,” answered I. 

“T'll tell you in the strictest confidence,” 
after she had thought it over, “that my 


‘shelf and stood on the floor. 


daughter, the youngest one, is engaged to 
be married.. She’s been engaged for the 
past six years, but we won’t let her marry 
him.” 

Since she paused expectantly, I dared to 
insert a question. ‘“‘Why?’’ I asked. 

“Because he lives in Chicago,’’ she 
plied, emphatically. 

“And it’s reason enough, I affirmed. 
worse than living in Brooklyn.” 

Then I fell to work, and worked till the 
perspiration poured, till my collar was a 
total wreck, till the sleeves of my fresh 
shirt waist matched it, till every bone in 
me ached. The top shelf cleaned, I pushed 
off the box and stood more safely on the 
seat of the chair. Taking away thé dish:s, 
I found to my horror that all the cock- 
roaches I had chased off the top shelf had 
found a resting place on that, together with 
several hundred that had been there before. 
As I wrestled hopelessly with them, I felt 
her eyes on me. 

“Yesterday,” she began, “‘the old clothes 
man was around and I sold him all my last 
year’s waists. I’m sorry. If I hadn’t, they 
would have done for you.” 

Wiping the perspiration from my heated 
brow, I smiled feebly into the shelves. By 
now I was too tired to laugh. 

By slow degrees I arrived at the iast 
I cleaned that 
and vaulted backward, admiring my hand- 
iwork. She also. 

“If you feel a little tired now, you can 
drink some cold coffee,’’ she offered. ‘‘“You’ll 
find some right there on the stove in the 
coffee pot.” 

I thanked her, but courteously declined. 
Without doubt she was a generous soul. 

I looked at the clock. By the one in the 
kitchen it was half-past two. By the one 
in the dining room it was three. 

“Which is right?” I queried. 

*“Both,”’ she answered testily. 

Good, I thought. I'll work by the dining 
room clock and get through half an hour 
earlier than if I had worked by the one 
in the kitchen. But it seemed that she was 
the clock I was to go by. She started me 
at will, stopped me at attenuated intervals 
just long enough to let me take breath, 
then started me once more in the same way 
in which she would have pressed the button 
of some mechanical doll, winding me up, 
giving me a push, and starting me off to 
walk in a straight chalk line that she had 
marked out for me. 

“Come into the parlor,”’ she invited at one 
of these scarce resting times, “and let me 
show you the picture of my son.” 

“Ts he at home?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes. Of course. Why?” 

“Nothing,” I returned, but the addition to 
the small family of two brought it up to 
five. I found myself speculating as to how 
large it would be by the time I discovered 
what the size of it really was, and was 
unable to determine. 

{To Be Continued.] 


re- 


“see 


A Tongue Twister. 


Betty Botter brought some butter; 
“But,” she said, ‘‘this butter’s bitter; 
Tf I put it in my batter, 

It will make the batter bitter; 
But a bit of better butter 

Will make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 
And made her bitter batter better, 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


A Busy Week—I spent a week, a while 
back, at sister’s. On Tuesday and part of 
Wednesday she sewed for me. On Wed- 
nesday morning Ketch (sister’s dog) 
caught a tortoise. After that, sister and 
I went to the spring, and when we got back 
the tortoise was gone, and we found it in 
the fireplace. That afternoon we went to 
see a sick neighbor. On Thursday I spent 
the day at my uncle’s, and had a nice time 
there. On Friday morning I had company, 
and we played ball and school. That af- 
ternoon I came home on horseback, which 
was more fun than anything else.—[Aubrey 
of Kentucky. 

Fridge: What’s all this I hear about Stim- 
son having a row with Jenkins? They ac- 
tually came to blows, I believe, and I hear 
that Stimson was very severely injured. 
He isn’t in danger, I hope? Bridge: No, 
he’s not in any danger, unless he’s fool 
enough to tell Jenkins he’s an idiot again. 


“Do you ever advise your patients to 
take exercise, doctor?” “Oh, yes; it’s per- 
fectly safe to do so. They never take it.” 











A Pretty Handkerchief Stock. 


A. M. 8. 





To make one of the pretty handkerchief 
stocks now sv popular, purchase a gentle- 
man’s handkerchief with pretty colored 
border, fold it once through the middle, 
and on it lay a pattern cut from paper 
according to the diagram given below. This 
pattern provides for a collar and two tie 
ends. Lay the collar pattern in one cor- 
ner of the folded handkerchief, the tie pat- 
tern in the other corner, and cut out. 

Now take the edges of the collar, B B, 
and catch together, as far up as A, backing 
with a piece of linen as a joining stay; then 
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DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING HANDKERCHIEF. 


hem the lower part of the collar, 0, and the 
edges of the tie-ends, E E. Join one side of 
the collar and one tie-end, D D, in a lapped 
seam; finish the other end of the collar 
with a tiny facing and fasten the tie-end 
to it at top and bottom, thus providing a 
loop, through which to pass the other tie- 





HANDKERCHIEF STOCK COMPLETE. 


end when putting it on. Now turn tack 
the top edge of the collar to make a “‘turn- 
over” finish, bring the tie ends around to 
the front and tie in a knot with two butter- 
fly ends, and you have on a decidedly com- 
fortable, pretty stock, and one that can be 
laundered easily. 





A Shower of Aprons. 


MAY LONARD. 





When Ella Kent was about to be married, 
some of the girls suggested giving her a 
handkerchief shower, but others objected on 
the grounds that making fine handkerchiefs 
was almost the only fancywork Ella did. 
For several years she had been employed as 
a stenographer, and as she was going to 
keep house after the wedding, it was decid- 
ed to give her an apron shower. 

Twenty were invited to contribute, and 
there were almost as many different varie- 
ties of aprons. There was a_ sweeping 
apron made of blue and white striped ging- 
ham trimmed with white embroidery, and # 
sweeping cap to. match. The apron was 
made high necked with long sleeves, and 
buttoned down the back. It would entirely 
cover the dress like the aprons we used to 
wear to school 20 years ago. The sleeves 
were full and gathered into a ruffle at 
wrists. Two large pockets were supposed 
to hold dusters. 

A Sunday kitchen apron of gray linen, 
featherstitched with white, was made with 
a full whole skirt, fastened at back, with 
a large bib and oversleeves to go with it. 
It entirely covered dress skirt front of waist 
and sleeves. 

There were the usual kitchen aprons of 
two breadths with big bibs, some were 
of gingham, with borders of cross stitch; 
some of light print, with featherstitched 
hems and bibs, and some of gray linen 
trimmed with rows of rickrack braid, 

An apron for wash day was made of 
white tent canvas bound with turkey red. 
It was long and wide and had an ample 
bib. A baking apron of unbleached muslin 
had a bib with sleeves attached and | 
band from back part of each sleeve, crosse 
at back and tied in front, to keep it in 
place. 

There was a clothespin apron of blue and 
white ticking, also one of turkey red bound 
with white tape. There was an apron made 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





A PROTECTION COLLAR 


This dainty collar requires two yards of feather-edged braid and No 250 thread. 
When the braid is shaped and put together with lace stitches it is to be sewed to a 
band of double mull, 1 in wide and 2 in longer than the collar it is to be worn with. 
The pattern was designed by Mrs H. L. Miller. 


of a handsome drawn work towel. One end 
was doubled over and a tuck run, th ough 
which was drawn 2-inch pink satin ribbon 
for strings. A handsome bow finished one 
lower corner. 

A fancywork apron made of a yard of 
sprigged mull, had one end dou led up to 
form a pocket at bottom, 8 inches deep. 
This was divided into three equal parts 
and inch-wide lavender ribbon run on to 
cover where dé#visions were stitched, also at 
outer edge of pockets. Each strip was fin- 
ished with a bow. The top of apron was 
turned and stitched so when wide ribbon 
was run in there was an inch heading. 

An apron of coin spotted swiss had blue 
artificial violets, sewed to three rows of 
spots across bottom and blue ribbons at 
waist. One apron was composed of strips 
of pink satin and insertion. Another was 
made of a yard of full width Swiss em- 
broidery. There were two little round 
aprons of dotted mull with graduated, lace 
trimmed ruffles around sides and bottom. 

A large apron was presented by a young 
mother. It was made of white turkish 
toweling, was long and wide and had a big 
bib. None of the girls seemed to know 
its use. There was a lovely barred muslin 
apron with fine, deep crocheted lace, and 
several pretty white aprons such as one 
sees every day. An old lady sent an apron 
made of hand-woven linen, with a deep 
hemstitched hem and a row of drawn work. 
A tiny girl sent a little apron of pink and 
white print, made very short and with a 
row of three pockets across the bottom. It 
was labeled .‘‘ironing apron” and in the 
pockets were three holders covered with 
the same print as the apron, and a wax 
iron smoother. 

Ella did not Know anything about the 
shower until it descended and she was 
delighted. 





Crocheted Wheel. 


MRS F. K. DELAND. 





A number of wheels like that shown in 
the cut, joined together, make very pretty 
large doilies or tidies. Use fine or coarse 
thread according to the use to which the 
wheel is to be put. 

Ch 8, join. Into this ring dc 24. Ch7,sc 





CROCHETED WHEEL. 


in 4th dc of previous round, * ch 7, s c in 
next 5th d c, repeat from * around. 

3d round—S c in each st of 2d round, join. 

4th—* Ch 10, s c in s c of last round di- 
rectly over s c that joined ch 7todec. Re- 
peat from *, join. 

5th—S cin every st of 4th round. 

6th—Ch 6, * d c in each of 4 center s c of 
Sth round, ch 6, s c in s c directly in line 





with first s c made, ch 6, repeat from *, 
join to beginning of first ch 6. 

7th—Ch 6, 8 d ce, 4 of them in 4 d e¢ of last 
round, 1 in each of the 2 ch preceding and 
following 4 d c, ch 6, s c over s c of last 
row, ch 6, repeat from *, join. 

8th—Like ith, except that d cs are in- 
creased by 4. 

9th—-Like 8th, with 16 dc. After last doa 
ch 8, s c in lst d c of same round, * ch 7, 
skip 3 d c, s c in next, repeat from *, mak- 
ing 4 loops af 7 ch in 16 dc, ch 8, join with 
s cin ist of next 16 d c, so continue around. 

10th—D c 2 in center of ch 8, ch 2,2 de 
in same place, repeat this shell in every loop 
of round. 

1lth—D c 3 under ch 2, ch 2, 3d c in same 
place, repeat this shell around. 

12th—* Ce under ch 2, ch 2, d c in same 
place, ch 2, d c in same place, ch 2, d c in 
fame place, s c between shells, repeat 
from * 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8678 — Ladies’ 8686 — Misses’ 
Fancy Gibson Fancy Blouse with 
Waist. 8637—La- Yoke. 8603 — 


dies’ Skirt. Waist, Misses’ Five- 

32, 34. 36, 388 and 40- Gored Skirt. 

inch bust. Skirt, Blouse, 12, 14 and 

22, 24, 26, 28 and 16 years. Skirt, 12, 

30-inch waist. 14 and 16 years. 

Price 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal.card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 





House Gowns—For inexpensive and 
pretty house gowns for very warm weather 
the tinted cotton buntings are very satis- 
factory. Give a comfortable looseness to 
sleeve and fullness to skirt, regardless of 
fashion. Tinted India linens are also at- 
tractive when combined with plaited valen- 
ciennes lace, and are easily laundered.— 
[Catherine. 





“Little Fellow’s’” Wardrobe—A light 
jacket of flannel to slip on during the cooler 
portions of the day is a useful article for 
the little fellow’s wardrobe. I have found 
navy blue or fast black duck a cool,and 
durable fabric for knee pants. They may 
be made very attractive in appearance by 
the addition of braidéd seams and buttons 
on the outer. sides of the legs.—[C. ~ 

Father: I think you’d better send that 
young man about his business. He does 
not seem to be very steady. Daughter: 
Why, father, he calls every night: but Sat- 
urday. He couldn’t be much steadier than 
that! 

Get on the other side of a hindrance and 
you will see it labeled “Help.” 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Women who do their own work 
should have the very best of every- 
thing to do it with. Ivory Soap is 
the best; it cleans quickest and 
is easiest on the hands. 


It floats. 








Feeding the Frog. 


JEAN GRAY. 


This game, which made “heaps of fun,” 
as its originator expressed it, helped to fill 
in an evening after a dinner to which jolly 
grown-ups were invited. The hostess bor- 
rowed a big green frog advertisement from 
the corner druggist as a model and had her 
daughter paint a huge green frog on a piece 
of cardboard, the large open mouth being 
cut out. Back of the mouth was pasted a 
paper bag, the same size as the opening. 
The frog was mounted on standards pasted 
on the back so it would stand erect. 

Each guest was given a little paper bag 
containing 10 grains of popped corn. The 
game was for each one to stand a specified 
distance from the frog, and to try to throw 
the grains, one at a time, into the open 
mouth. The one throwing the greatest 
number won the prize, a pretty floating 
frog for the aquarium. Since it was tried, 
“Feeding the Frog” has become very popu- 
lar among grown people and children in the 
town where it originated. 


ce 


Room for Her Friends. 
MRS L. C. H. 


The bride was the daughter of a farmer 
whose pleasant, comfortable home was 
small. The family connections were nu- 
merous, the circle of friends large, and it 
was her desire that all of them should wit- 
ness her marriage. How to get room enough 
was the problem. Though the house was 
small, there was a tree-shaded lawn of fair 
dimensions in front, and at the side of the 
house, and thus the problem was solved. 

The day being warm, the house was all 
open, and we, the guests, were scattered 
about on the porch and lawns, awaiting 
the summons to enter the house to witness 
the ceremony. But just before the time set 
for it, the bride’s brother came and laid a 
rug on the lawn under the _ spreading 
branches of a fine tree. The clergyman 
took his place in front of it, the strains 
of the wedding march were heard from the 
house, the bridesmaid and groomsman ap- 
peared in the doorway and marched slow- 
ly to the rug, taking their places at either 
end. The bride and groom followed closely 
after, and the service was performed under 
the blue sky. 

Immediately at the close of the ceremony, 
and while the guests were bestowing all 
manner of blessings and good wishes on 
the bride, and congratulating the groom, 
a number of the young men went to a place 
where small tables had been stored, and 
brought out and set before us a sufficient 


number of them to accommodate all the 
guests. The girls brought pretty tray 
cloths and towels to cover them, and there 
served to us a bountiful wedding supper. 

The bride went into the house and 
changed her pretty white wedding dress for 
her traveling dress, the carriage was 
brought to the door, and they left us amid 
a shower of rice and good wishes. 

I, the clergyman’s wife, have been privi- 
leged to see many a pretty home wedding, 
but this was, by far and away, the most 
charming it has been my good fortune to 
attend. Being a wise virgin, the bride had 
all arrangements made to have the cere- 
mony withindoors had the weather made it 
necessary, but fortunately for her prefer- 
ence (and the comfort of the guests), the 
clerk of the weather was propitious, 


Little Miss Nellie—Last ye when lit- 
tle Miss Nellie came to grandpa’s to pick 
the violets, she wore a red dress that the 
animals did not like, so this year she wore 
a dress as blue as the violets, and the ani- 
mals thought she was just a bluebird. The 
hens did not fly at her, and the cows passed 
her by. She could pick the violets right 
in the cow pasture, so little MiSs Nellie 
had a lovely time. One day she took some 
odds and ends of dishes auntie used to play 
with into the orchard, and there she brewed 
some catnip tea, cooked some dandelions, 
and made a peppergrass soup for dinner. 
She invited auntie to have some, but auntie 
declined.—[Eliza. 


Real Knowledge—I have read with much 
interest the articles written by parents and 
teachers on the school subject. Education, 
—it is such a large word that when we take 
it in its fullest meaning, mere book knowl- 
edge sinks into insignificance. And still 
the book learning is the beginning, the 
alpha; it comprises the tools with which 
we are to work. Knowledge is power; and 
to reverse it, wherever power is visible, 
knowledge is behind it, directing. So far as 
learning from books is concerned, such 
learning is of no use to us, only so far 
as we make use of it and make it a power. 
{Mrs E. V., South Dakota. 


Writing—If you have anything to, say, 
you can say it. If you have a message to 
give, you can give it, and the grammar will 
take care of itself. I doubt if any great 
writer stops to think of his grammar as 
he writes, for if he did, would not What he 
said be better in form than quality? What 
he has to write he wants to write, and af- 
terward he can go over his work and make 
the grammar right, if he chooses. He 
wants to write what he thinks quickly, ere 
the thought goes; and one thought will lead 
to another.—[Grace Irene Chapin. 


S$I2SONVS3G6OO Eiiacs 
Expenses. 

FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & WOMEN 
At home or traveling. Let us 

start you. Our Puritan Water 

", Still—a_ wonderful invention, 

Great seller—big money maker. 

Enormous demand. Over 50,000 al- 

ready sold. Everybody buys. It 

pogtnes the foulest water by dis- 

illation—removes everyimpurity. 

Furnishes absolutely pure, aera- 

ted, delicious drinking water. 

Beats Filters. Saves lives—pre- 

fevers, cane, doctor 

bills—cures disease. rite for 

NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 
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sae Buys the celebrated, high grade 
= new 1902 Model BURDICK BICYCLE, 
@8-inch wheel,any height frame, high grade equipment, 
ineluding high grade guaranteed pneumatie tires, adjustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, fine ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully finished through- 
out, any colorenamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
10.95 for the celebrated 1902 Kenwood Bicycle. 
12.75 for the rated 1902 Elgin oe or Elgin Queen 
cles $14.95 for the highest grade 1902 bieyele made, our 
three-crown nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with 
the very finest equipment, including Morgan & Wright highest 
grade pneumatic tires, a regular $50.00 Bicycle. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicycle 
effer ever heard of, our liberal terms and pay after received 
offer, write for our free 1902 Bicyel 


eyele Catalogue. 
address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
PIL e S Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Actslike magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ees D?.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 


Mailing Call 

We have several thousand zinc mailing gal- 
leys, 30x1} inches inside measurement. ill 
sell in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 


PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 
Springfield, ° SF: . Mass. 
Agricultural Books Soyo inv, cucepe or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page | 


























A “Secret.” 


SARAH. 





My chum and I received an invitation 
to spend a few weeks at the home of a 
couple of girls with whom we had become 
acquainted the winter before, at school. Of 
course we were delighted and accepted the 
invitation. It was a beautiful country 
home. The house was a rambling, old- 
fashioned one, built of stone, and shaded 
by majestic old trees. The family consisted 
of father and mother, the two girls already 
mentioned, and two grown sons, 20 and 22 


years of age. Just across the road there 
lived another family in which were two 
grown sons and a daughter. The young 


people of the two families were almost al- 
ways together, it seemed to me. 

About a quarter of a mile from the house 
was a wooded pasture, through which 
flowed a wide, shallow stream, clear and 
sparkling. We girls. had been pining to 
wade in its cool depths for more than a 
week, but those boys seemed to be every- 
where. One day, one of the girls asked 
them if they wanted to do something that 
would give us pleasure, and of course they 
said yes, and that they would go to the 
ends of the earth for us, if we would go 
too. Then we asked them to go away some 
place, any place, for a whole afternoon, and 
leave us to each other. Of course they 
grumbled a little, and wondered how we 
could enjoy ourselves without them, but 
they promised, and a short time after, the 
four boys mounted their wheels and start- 
ed to town, five miles away. They waved 
their hands at us, and told us not to look 
for them back to supper. 

After they were out of sight, we donned 
short skirts and started to the woods, there 
to wade and wade to our hearts’ content. 
We put our shoes under a tree and stepped 
cautiously into the water; it was about a 
foot deep—just right for wading. We waded 
n, deeper and deeper, into the heart of the 
cool woods, then we sat down on a mossy 
bank, and with the clear water flowing 
over our feet, had-a good long confidential 
talk, such as girls delight in. After a time 
we waded back to the starting point, and 
on looking up, we found every shoe gone. 
“It’s those horrid little Smith boys, I 
know,” said one of the girls. ‘“‘They live 
just beyond the woods, and they are always 
up to something of this kind.” 

After looking about for some time we 
started back to the house, We walked slow- 
ly, for our feet were tender, on through 
the soft grass, then through a plowed field 
and up to the barnyard. How glad we 
were that the boys were away! Presently 
we came around the corner of the barn, 
to meet face to face—those -four’ boys. 
“Why, hello, girls!” they said. ‘Just been 
wondering where you were.’’ Indignant? 
Well, at least one of us was. Of course 
the boys’ sisters didn’t care so much, but 
my friend and I had no brothers. One of 
the girls said, ‘‘Go away, now, boys, till we 
get to the house.” “Oh, no, we’ll just stay 
here,” they said carelessly. By this time 
my blood was at .the boiling point, and I 
said, “If you boys don’t walk straight to 
the house ahead of us, without looking 
back, I am going to start home on the next 
train.”’ They must have seen that I meant 
it, for they laughed a little and then walked 
to the house without a word. Five pairs of 
shoes stood on the porch waiting for us. 
The father and mother were away for the 
day, or I do not think the boys would have 
played such a trick. By supper time, how- 
ever, we were all in a good humor. I have 
forgiven the boys, for one of them has 
since asked me—but then, I am going to 
prove that one woman can keep a secret by 
not telling what he asked. 





Mamma, the Cat and I—Missouri Kid, 
my sister and I have had some luck with 
our cats, too. We had a “smart way” (as 
my brother dubbed it) of naming them af- 
ter some of the world’s great men and wo- 
men, such as Rosa Bonheur, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, Bryan and Labori, but 
they all died or ran away. Tanglefoot, you 
did very well with your minute pudding. I 
only wish my brothers would try to do 
cooking when I go away and leave them to 
get dinner, instead of eating up all the 
jell, cake, pies and cookies we have in the 
place. The other day mamma, the cat and 
I were trying to catch a mouse that had 
got into mamma’s room, and I had just 
moved an old book when I felt something 
go pricking up my arm, and found out 
that it was the mouse.taking refuge up 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


my sleeve. After vigorous shaking, he 
came down, and made for under the bu- 
reau; then mamma moved the bureau, and 
as the mouse came out, I brought brother’s 
baseball bat down on his poor little back, 
making him pay the penalty for running up 
my sleeve.—[Blue-Eyed Blanche, Nebraska. 





A Little Housekeeper—My mother is 
dead, and I keep house for my father, three 
brothers and a little sister. My oldest 
brother is 15 and Iam 13. We raise chick- 
ens, ducks and geese, and have about 200 
little chickens, all of which my 12-years-old 


brother tends. I am about five feet tall 
and weigh 76 pounds. My little brother of 
10 is crippled, but is getting better. - He 


lies on a bed and has a weight on his leg 
that weighs six pounds, but he is healthy 
and playful.—[Lola Essie Bennett, Illinois. 





A Sunday School Picnic—About two 
years ago, when I was working in a small 
village several miles from home, I went to 


the annual picnic given by the Sunday 
school which I attended, at a small lake 
about two miles from the village. The lake 


was about a mile long and half a mile wide, 
with cottages half way around it, and near 
by, up in the woods, was a building with 
tables and seats built in it, and all pre- 
pared for picnics. Well, we all met at the 
church, and two jolly loads were carried in 
two large wagons to the picnic grounds, 
where we arrived at about half-past 10. 
While the young folks went for a walk 
around the lake, the older ladies attended 
to getting dinner, and about 12 o’clock we 
sat down to ice cream and everything good. 


When we were about half through, we 
heard a buzzing sound, and on _ looking 
around saw a large bees’ nest, and all of 


the bees coming to help us partake of our 
meal. We managed to finish our dinner 
in spite of them, and then we spent the 
afternoon in boat riding, leaving for home 
at 5 o’clock, after thoroughly enjoying the 
day.—[Only a Pansy Blossom, New York. 

We went on a trip to the coast to visit 
grandma and grandpa, and my uncles and 
aunts, whom I had never seen before, and 
we saw lots of things. There was moss 
about a foot deep, and a fern as high as 
four feet. I rode on the boat when we got 
down to the coast, and also waded in the 
water, played in the sand, picked huckle- 
berries and gathered shells. We saw.a big 
ship and some whales, too. The house we 
Were in was close to the ocean, and I used 
to go in bathing.—[Archie Reed. 





Little Tommy quarreled with his sister, 


and would not kiss and be friends. His 
aunt said, “Oh, don’t you remember what 
papa read at family prayers this morning, 
that we were to forgive seventy times 
seven?” “Yes,” replied Tommy, but I 
tickerly noticed it was to your brother, not 
sister.”’ 


He: I asked your father’s 
ephone. 

She: What was his answer? 

He: He said: “I don’t know 


consent by tel- 


who you 
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HIS is the season of the 
farmer is bothered wit. 


them than having a good shotgun handy 
Our guns are very popular. 


hammerless models. The 
12, 16 and 20 gauge and for 

ERS and are made in all the 
lengths and weights. They sell 


Ae 50 to $12.00. 


the young offer 100 
amounting to 


$1000.00 


Send for our Contest Booklet. 


Ask your dealer for the STEVENS and don’t 
accept something “‘just as good.” Will ship 
direct upon receipt of me (express paid). 
Send 4 cents in stamps for our new catalog. 











No. 220 Broadway, 
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Law and Solicitor of Paterts. 


PATENTS. 


Booklet on rans sent taft 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 


Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 





Patent Your Improvements and Money Ou 
o A T E N T Ss chighest pa 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Was n, D.C, 




















much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is better protection than a solid gold 
case, because of its stiffness and 
strength. Better than any other case, 
because it will last for 25 years with- 
out wearing thin or losing its beauty. 
A reputation of 50 years proves the 
value of the Jas. Boss Case. 


Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 







The Sign of a Watch Case 


‘This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case made—no matter what 
% costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 
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Cool Drinks for Hot Days. 


MARION F. SELANO. 


79° 


Roman Punch: Grate the yellow rinds 4 
lemons and 2 oranges upon 2 lbs sugar. Add 
the juice of the lemons and oranges, and 
let stand over night. In the morning strain 
it through a sieve, add 1 qt cherry syrup 
and the whites 4 eggs beaten to a froth. 
Bottle, and place the bottles on ice. 

Cherry Syrup: To each pint 
cherry juice add 1 lb best sugar. Place over 
the fire and let boil five minutes. Skim 
well and bottle. A few spoonfuls added to 
a glass of cold water or lemonade will 
make a delicious drink. 

Ching Ching: Fill a glass two-thirds full 
shaved ice, add 3 or 4 lumps sugar, the 
juice of a large orange, and a few drops 
each essence of cloves and peppermint. 
Serve at once. 

Strawberry Punch: Boil 1 qt water and 
2% cups sugar ten minutes. Add 1% cups 
strawberry juice, and the juice 1 lemon. 
Strain, cool, and chill on ice. 


Cucumber Innovations. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


strained 


Cucumber Soup: Put 2 tablespoons but- 
ter and 1 thinly sliced onion into a double 
boiler, cover, and cook half an hour. Then 
add 4 good-sized cucumbers, pared and 
grated. Cook a minute or two longer, stir- 
ring constantly. Add 1 teaspoon celery salt 
and 1 qt milk. Rub together 1 tablespoon 
butter and 2 of flour, add to the soup, and 
cook until thick and smooth. Then strain 
through a fine sieve, and serve with crou- 
tons. 

Smothered Cucumbers: Pare 3 cucumbers 
and cut them into quarters lengthwise. 
Remove the seed portion, and cut the solid 
flesh into half-inch pieces. Put 1 table- 
spoon butter into a thick saucepan, add the 
cucumbers, % scant teaspoon salt, and \4 
teaspoon white pepper. Cover closely, and 
cook five minutes over a hot fire. Then 
draw the saucepan to the back of the range, 
and cook slowly 10 mfnutes longer. 

Cucumber Cassolettes: Pare a cucumber 
and cut it in 2%-inch lengths. Remove all 
the center, leaving the sides as thin as 
possible. Place each piece cucumber on a 
thin slice of tomato, sprinkle with a little 
salt and pepper and a few drops of vinegar. 
Then fill the cucumber shells with this 
mixture: Four tablespoons cold minced 
fowl or veal, the mashed yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, 1 tablespoon cream, and season- 
ing to taste. Garnish with chopped parsley. 

Creamed Cucumbers: Pare and cut into 
quarters lengthwise 6 good-sized cucumbers, 
Let them lie in cold water half an hour. 
Drain, cover with boiling salted water and 
simmer 20 minutes. Arrange on thin slices 
buttered toast, on a hot platter. In another 
Saucepan put 1 tablespoon butter, 1 table- 
spoon flour, % scant teaspoon salt, and a 
dash of pepper. Mix over the fire, being 
careful that it does not scorch. Then add 
% cup rich milk, % cup the water in which 
the cucumbers are cooking, and stir until 
the sauce is smooth and thick. Simmer five 
minutes, then stir in 1 tablespoon tarragon 
vinegar, 1 tablespoon butter, and take from 
the fire. Pour it over the cucumbers and 
toast, and serve. 

Cucumbers with Brown Sauce: Select 
cucumbers that are too old for slicing, pare 
them, and cut into quarters. Scrape out 
all the seeds. Cut the quarters into two 
or three pieces. Pour over enough rich 
brown gravy to cover, and stew gently half 
an hour. Pour over nicely toasted bread, 
and serve at once. 

Cucumber and Onion Salad: One part 
thinly sliced young onions to two parts 
pared and thinly sliced cucumbers. Let the 
cucumbers lie in cold water for an hour 
before serving. Then drain, mix with the 
onion, and fill into tomato cups. Pour over 
all a simple French dressing, and serve 
very cold. The tomatoes should be thrown 
into hot water, skinned immediately and 
chilled before using. 

Curried Cucumbers: Chop fine enough 
cold cooked mutton, veal or beef to measure 
2cups. Season highly with salt and pepper. 
Add 1 tablespoon onion juice, and 1 well- 
beaten egg. Pare 6 good-sized cucumbers, 
cut in two crosswise, scoop out the seeds 
carefully, and stuff full of the seasoned 
meat. Chop 1 large onion fine, and cook 
it slowly until brown in 2 heaping table- 
spoons butter. Add 1 heaping tablespoon 
flour, 1 teaspoon curry powder, and brown 


THE GOOD COOK 


again. Then add gradually 2 cups stock or 
gravy, and stir until thick and smooth. 
Season to taste, and strain. Lay the stuffed 
cucumbers in a saucepan, pour over them 
the sauce, cover, and simmer half an hour. 
The curry may be omitted if desired. 

Cucumber Sandwiches: Pare 1 or 2 fresh 
cucumbers, split open, remove the seeds 
and cut into very thin slices. Soak 15 
minutes in slightly salted ice water, then 
drain, and dry on a towel. Dip each slice 
into a rich mayonnaise dressing, sprinkle 
with salt, and arrange on thinly sliced 
buttered bread, cover with a lettuce leaf 
and a second slice of bread. These are best 
eaten at once. 


A Few Raspberry Recipes. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 


Raspberry Sandwiches: Mash enough red 
raspberries to make % cup, grate the same 
amount of pineapple. Beat the whites 2 
eggs with 3 tablespoons powdered sugar, 
add the grated fruit, flavor with orange 
juice, then stir into the mixture 1 cup 
whipped cream. Cut bread into thin slices, 
spread with the prepared mixture and top 
with another slice. Serve as first course 
with iced chocolate. 

Raspberry Cake: Make a white cake 
which is not very rich, bake in patty pans. 
When cold, remove the centers and fill 
with raspberry jam. Garnish with whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored with lemon 
juice. 

Fruit Pudding: Take 1% cups ripe rasp- 
berries, add 1 cup currants. Mix together, 
put on the stove and simmer for ten min- 
utes. Line the bottom of a pudding dish 
with slices of bread cut rather thin, cover 
with hot berries, then another layer of the 
bread, and so proceed until the dish is full. 
Place a plate on top which snugly fits, and 
press down with a heavy weight. When 
cold, invert on a dish. Serve with boiled 
custard and dot with ripe raspberries. 

Raspberry Vinegar: Put 2 qts fresh rasp- 
berries into a stone jar, pour over them 1 
qt good vinegar. Cover and let stand 24 
hours. At the end of that time, drain off 
the juice and pour over another quart of 
berries and set aside for another day. 
Press the liquid thus obtained through a 
jelly bag and to every pint allow 1 lb sugar. 
Put on the range and boil ten minutes. 
Remove scum, put into bottles, cork and 
seal. When ready to use, add 1 tablespoon 
to a glass of ice water. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH CONTEST. 


1. Viander, indear, adorn, Nero, Dan, 


to) 
- 
a) 


Nameless. 

Reconstructed. 

Papahobia. 

H, rub, rarer, hurtful, befit, rut, 1. 

R, Aan, armed, ramadan, medly, 


© Pg go be 


Q 
< 


n. 
Scophularicrous. 

Calf, arla, lees, farm. 

Villa, ileac, leash, lasso, ichor. 
Fool-fish. 

Acts 19-29. 

Churchwardenship. 


bed be eek et 0 00 1 
Perr ** 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 


Cc. W. Jenks, Mass; A. F. Holt, D C; 
Alfred Horton, Mass; Marian N. Clark, 
Mass; G. H. Stanberg, O; E. H. Clark, 
Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; S. Gilles, 
Minn; E. S. Jameson, Mass; L. M. Bowles, 
N H; Jo Mullins, Mo; A. L. Wells, Mich; 
Eleanor Millar, N Y; Mrs M. H. Goodier, 
N Y; Ethel Edson, Vt. 

Strawberry Sponge Custards—Half fill 
some custard cups with pieces of sponge 
cake. Make some rich custard- Flavor it 
with lemon, and put in a few finely chopped 
almonds. Put a few fine strawberries in 
the cups and fill them with the custard 
while it is still warm. When quite cold 
garnish with a few fine strawberries rolled 
in powdered sugar, and put a dessertspoon 
whipped cream on top of each. This is a 
most delicious dessert or tea dish.—[Mrs 
Foster. 


A Delicate Egg Dish—Put a small lump 
of butter into a cold frying pan, and when 
melted and rubbed over the bottom of the 
pan, add 1 cup milk. When it just boils, 
stir in 1 tablespoon grated cheese, a pinch 
of mustard and a little pepper. Then stir 


rather slowly. As it gradually sets on the 
bottom, draw a large spoon across the pan 
slowly, gently scraping the cooked part up 
from the bottom. Remove from the fire 
while in a custard-like condition, sprinkle 
with salt, spoon out onto buttered toast 
arranged on a platter. The trick in cook- 
ing egg this way is to take it from the 
fire before it seems quite done, as the whey 
separates very suddenly and makes it wa- 
tery instead of creamy. It cooks some in 
the frying pan even after being removed 
from the fire. 


Lemon Cookies—Two cups of sugar, 1 
cup butter, 1 cup milk, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, the juice of 2 lemons and 
flour sufficient to roll thin. Sift over with 
sugar, and bake in a moderate oven.— 

—* 


[J. L 





T, tea, teach, teaches, aches, lies, s.° 








Joseph Horne Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRESS MATERIALS 
85c a Yard 


They usually retail for $1, 
and $1.25 a yard. 

Made right in our own state— 
near Philadelphia. 

We bought 3,000 yards from the 
manufacturer, and the collection in- 
cludes such fine summer stuffs as 
Melrose, Sharkskin, Pontille and 
Armure weaves in such colors as 
black, and new shades of castor, tan, 
brown and navy. 

If you ask for samples please state 
your preference astocolor. But you 
can freely order on our recommenda- 
tion that we never saw their equal 
for anything like the money. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Try, THEN BUY Plan 


y wa 2 of on 8 ial 
Y tine of celebra iad 


RALAmAaoe 
steel ranges, steel cook stoves and 
Oak heaters. We sell direct from 
our factory at factory prices on 
30 Days' Free Trial, “= 
freight paid. At the end ofthe trial = 
can —_ FS. return purchase at 
rest offer ever made. Wantto 
for free catalogue. 


$1.10 





more aboutit? Send for 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kal Mich, 





& i s 
This Washing Machine 
To ~~ 
FREE... 


vorite 

Washe = want y he n 

America, Il send a machine, 

freight paid. to tke first to 

write from each county in the 

U.8. I will send two machines, 

— one and keep the other. 

gents make 8100 to $200 a month 

selling my machines. ¥o0 don’t have to act as agent 

in order to get MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 

Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 
Tried for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 65 Ball Block, Muncie, Indianae 


& 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, ‘Banjo, Fiute or other 


instrument? You can obtain specia) 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
nothing to compare with them in price * quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask Ser = 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free 
make a great saving ard obtain mat oy A. Pn 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 

















Locking Out “Teacher.” 


A, J., ILLINGIS. 





The custom of the school was to lock the 
teacher out before Christmas. They knew 
I had already purchased a treat, but I 
saw, through many mysterious consulta- 
tions, that they wanted to keep up the old 
custom and have what they considered “a 
good time.” Not having been reared in a 
locality where “lock outs’ were fashion- 
able, I was not in favor of spending much 
time out of doors when school should be 
in session, so I took percaution to have 
things in readiness. 

Sure enough, on reaching the schoolhouse 
the next morning, we found that they “held 
the fort” and defied our entrance, although 
they were kind enough to admit all dinner 
buckets and baskets. There were two of 
the large boys as leaders, and they had 
persuaded some of the smaller ones to help 


them. All the girls and the remainder of 
the boys were outside. So as the day was 
pleasant, we decided to let those inside 


be as miserable as possible, while we en- 
joyed ourselves outside. We went to the 
nearest houses and procured hammers and 
nails. Then, pretending that we were very 
anxious to get in, we attempted to open the 
shutters, which were made of boards, like 
doors. 

Divining our intentions they closed all 
the shutters, locking them on the inside, 
making the room very dark, no light being 
admitted excepting at the transoms. That 
was just as we had wished them to do, so 
as soon as the shutters were closed we 
nailed them fast. Then we had our prison- 
ers in a dark, hot room, with no means of 
escape, as the doors were locked from the 
outside and they had no key. There was 
no water in the room, all of it having 
been purposely thrown out the previous 
evening. That they were sorry they were 
there.was not doubted, for they were very 
warm and asked for water. There was a 
good fire burning and the room was very 
warm, as the only place where fresh air 
was admitted was where one of the tran- 
soms was broken. They would take turns 
getting up to that for a breath of fresh 
air. When we were satisfied that they 
had suffered sufficiently the doors were 
unlocked and when let out they were as 
meek as boys ever need be. 


Father Turkey and His Family. 


BESSIE DOWLING SLAGLE, 





“Our old gobbler must be _ sick,” said 
mother, one day in early June. “Go into 
the coop and see if he is there, Rachel!” 
In a few minutes Rachel came running to 
mother with the information that the gob- 
bler was sitting on a nest in the henhouse 
with the evident intention of setting. 

When the family, eager to see so strange 
a sight, went too near for the gobbler’s 
peace of mind, he clucked and scolded at 
us just like any sitting hen who under- 
stands-her business. Rachel, Robert and 
even Baby Beth begged so hard for mother 
to set him that she finally consented, say- 
ing, ‘“Well, if he doesn’t take care of the 
eggs, we can give them to Old Speckle. 
She’ll mother any orphan chicks.” 

So it was that the gobbler became a 
mother gobbler. Ten cottonball chicks were 
hatched from the 13 cream-tinted chicken 
eggs. Father Gobbler’s wattles, grown pale 
by long confinement, now swelled and be- 
came a flaming red, as the proud parent 
by means of a fierce gobble warned us that 
he could attend his own family affairs. 

He started to show his family to the 
world.on a day of thunder~ storms and 
showers, but one chicken perished and two 
others half drowned, were saved by Rachel. 
Then it was decided that Father Gobbler 
was too careless, so he and his family were 
parted. 

Old Speckle became the proud and careful 
foster-mother of nine chickens, while the 
gobbJer was shut up to cure him of brood- 
ing. But the latter. did not recover from 
his disappointment so easily. All day long 
he strutted about, scolding and calling for 
his family, and refusing food and drink. 

Three days passed in this way, and then 
mother said to Rob, “Go and bring that 
gobbler to the house. We'll have to make 
him eat or he’ll starve.’”’ Robert found the 
gobbler sitting on the ground. Not a 
motion stirred the large body, not a breath 
heaved the gilded plumage. Rob touched 


him softly, but not a sound shook his slen- 
der throat. 


The great ambition of his life 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


was thwarted, and death had 
sorrow. 

Who will say that he did not die of a 
broken heart? 


cured his 


One morning a loyal Irishman was at 
work near the top of a telephone pole, 
painting it a bright green, when the pot 
of paint slipped and splashed on the side- 
walk. A few minutes later another Irish- 
man came along. He looked at the paint, 
then, at his countryman, and inquired with 





anxiety in his tone, ‘‘Doherty, Doherty, hov 
ye had a himorrhage?”’ 
The Scotch gardener of a New York 


estate had vague notions of geography. One 
of his employer’s younger sons was trying 
to explain to Tobias the extent of his 
country. Finally, he ran into the house 
and brought a many-colored map of the 
United States. Tobias bent over it a min- 





[23] 791 
ute, then exclaimed, “Mon, mon, ’tis no to 


be trustidt; ’tis laid out in the plaid o’ 
thae lyin’ MacFechlans!” 





Mistress (severely): If such a@ thing 
occurs again, Norah, I shall have to get 
another servant. Norah: I wish you would 
—there’s enough work for two of us. 





Monsieur de France: 
clock to make him go? English Tutor: 
Exactly.. Zen what for you wind up the 
beezness to make him stop? 


You wind up ze 





He: You know, if you worry about every 
little thing, it’s bound to affect your health. 
His Wife: Yes, I know. That’s one of the 
things I worry about. 


Teacher: Tell, me, Bobby, what are the 
two things necessary for a baptism? 
Bobby: Water and a baby, ma’am. 











Banner Lye 


The best help in cleaning house- 
hold and farm utensils: 
Makes pure soap without boiling. 


STEM WIND WATCHCHAIN AND CHARM 


% can roves Stem-Wind, Nickel- Plated 
Watch, warranted,alsoa Chain and Charm 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatl0ceach 
Send name ands addressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 Concord Junction,Mass. 
















A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 





Why Be Tortured? 


Why wear a stiff, hard pres- 
sure, Vicelike tr truss when you 
can get a truss that will hold 
the worst ae Goring m most 


active exercis 
comfort? Why i not tnvesth 





gate? Why not get a truss 

that will ‘be ear, 

7 will hold perfectly and’ will 

NEW PATENTED IMPROVE. €ffect a radical cure? Why 


suffer? Lllustrated cotalogne 
MENTS. Worn day and night and instructions for 
measurement oant sealed 
Write to Dept, 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


with ease. 
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« Good « 


Housekeeping 
Is the phenomenal 
success of modern 
jou x & 


DO 




















A Bank Account 


YOU WANT 




















This {| ||| We 


Means 
Just 
What 

It 
Says 





FOR YOU IN ONE OF THE STRONGEST 


Financial Inslitutions 
& & IN YOUR VICINITY & & 


It Should Insure Your 


WEALTH 
HAPPINESS 


Full Particulars in Good Housekeeping for July 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


Purchasable wherever Good Reading ts sold, or 
mailed for Ten Cents by its publishers. 


Will Start It 


THRIFT 
EASE 








—- 





July Geod House- 
keeping will be 
ready about June 





The Phelps Publishing Co 


New York 
18. 52 Lafayette Place 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS’ Chicago 
204 Dearborn St 



























































SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘THE QUICKEST OALF QReWER: ( 


MECHANICSBURG, OHIO. 

GENTS:—I feed my cattle and calves ‘‘International 
Stock Food’’ summer, and also in the winter, when it brings 
them out in good shape, so they get the full advantage of early 
spring pasture, and none of them have ever had the scours, 
which is socommon atthattime. My milk cows are giving 
more milk, winter and summer, since I commenced feeding 
“International Stock Food, **’ and the butter is of better 
quality. Itested ‘International Stock Food”’ on asteer that 
had made no growth fora year. After feeding ‘‘International 
Stock Food’’ one month he had made a net gain of 125 Ibs. 
His rations were corn: fodder and ‘‘International Stock 
Food.’’ Asaspecial test I fed and raised one calf on skim milk 
and ‘‘International Stock Food’’ during the winter and 
secured a weight of 450 lbs.inthespring. C.S. MITCHELL, 


IT CONTAINS 4 183 LARGE COLORED ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated Veterinary a that Will Save Yeu 
a of Dollars. Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds. 
of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock k for reference. 


This ———., Stock Book also gives Description and History of the a of Horses, Cattle, 
WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (letter or postal) and g£” Answer These 3 Questions: 
fet—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much Stock have you? §y@eDid you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for’ Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


Kaseeet, Saeeh Fesd Pose oe Wee] International Stock Food Co., mixx “o°": 


MINN., U. 8. A. 
a. Teale), | Tanne le NTERNATIONAL wORM POWDER TERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
NTERNATIONA POUL »O VNTERNATIONA COL RE NTERNATIONAL HEAVE CUR 
NTECRNATIONA, iC NTERNATIONAL HARNESS S7AP R P'NE HEALING OIL 
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Improvednen:e Spreader 


This is the only machine made that will spread evenly and sp all kinds of manure, wood 
ashes, salt, lime, etc. Tears apart, makes fine and distributes 
evenly the hardest caked and coarsest manure, no matter how full 
of straw, corn stalks, etc. Machine is greatly im- 
proved for 1902, The driver does not have to leave 
the seat from the time be leaves the manure heap. un- 
til he gets back again. Sena ‘or latest catalog describi lim- 
provements and telling “Ho /to Grow Big Crops.” "Matted free- 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
; -PRESS 





Remember that the only original-and genuine 
Kemp Maaure Spreader is made by us. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MEG. CO., 
BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











a Child Gan Operat 
ZF level headed boy can take it —# and 
put it together. It makes most perfect 
ee aa bles the a fpuee, af 2s nt Barbed 
© enables sent on r 
ae oy =— ——4 =) ; Wire at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue Free, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Muncie, indiana. 




















0 YOUR OWN _THRESHING, 


Di mer to do his own threshi Save expense an 
the time. No waiting for thejob thresber. Thresh for yourself and yo 
threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 
Threshes ai! grains and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. 
or 8 horses. Can be used for sawing, shelling, pumping,’ toed cuttiog,ete. gonad for catalog. 
HEEBNER & SONS,No, 15 Broad 8t., Lansdale, Pa, 


STEEL ROOFING 


Box D16 














THE FENCE THAT 


‘How to build, where to build, when 
to build, why to build—all about it in 
our latest catalogue, sent free on 
application. 

THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST SILOS 
in the world. Also Ensilage Ma- 


chinet 
HARDER MEG. CO., 
Cobleskill, N. ¥. 





"SEPARATORS AND POWERS. 


For 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; level or 


Sweep powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, .¥ "Rollers. Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines— 3 to 25 H.P., mounted or 
Stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US° 


Strictly new, : poe Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 foot wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing. or Ceiling you can use. 
No sipeadies at noneseary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you _—_ We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V”’ crim 

Delivered free. of all charges to all poin nts 
in the U.5S.. ea of the ae River 

and North of the Ohio Ri 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


ints on application. A square means 100 
aes = rite for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron sts, Chicago 
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Webster Hne Engine 
power. Ideal engine § 
to rng. azine, au ensil- 
mping, ae. - Develops 
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E co., 
lowew. 15th Street, cHicage, ILL. 
DRILLING 


WE L Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


everybody likes for hard usage is The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE vuJ., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘American Agricul- 
turist” in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. bs | 
men without experience, but possessed o 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good vie 
to experienced workers. e are eq 
willing to give the business training Seen 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to srcceed with us. This is a 
— tointerest every man who means 
ess and who is seeking a responsible 
porition and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Sperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
* WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 





Agricultural Books 


New York. for Complete Catalog. 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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